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GERMANY 
AS IT IS TODAY 

PART I: WAR ECONOMY 
CHAPTER I 

GERAfANVS BALANCE SHEET IN 1918 

CHANGING Germany is, in 1918, pass- 
ing through an inescapable evolution in 
which the sharply rising power curve has 
seemingly reached an iron limit and now 
wavers, with minor vacillations, along a level 
line of indeterminate length toward the down- 
ward-turning point; the pinnacle of power — 
the threshold of the Decline. The metamor- 
phosis of Grcrmany into a fighting State is 
complete; the maximum of fighting power; 
has been attained and is maintained with 
increasing difficulty; beyond lies miHtarism's 
decadence. 

No department of life has escaped fhel 
revolutionary war change; a revolution with ^ 
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a clearly defined purpose^ enforced by mili- 
tary necessity and acccnnplished under iron 
discipline^ accelerated by the ambitious Hin- 
denburg programme and brou^t to dramatic 
climax by America's entry into the war. All 
jGrermany is today perfectly organised to the 
! point of overorganisation for fighting only; 
all Germany's resources, human and material, 
are directly, or indirectly, enlisted for fight- 
ing on indefinitely — ^already thrown into the 
melting pot of military power, or duly in- 
ventoried, card indexed, as known mobilisable 
reserves. 

It is as if bankrupt peace-time Gkrmany, 
voluntarily gone into the hands of the 
Receiver War, had been forced through a 
process of ruthless liquidation and radical 
reorganisation, emerging as Military Social- 
ism, with all Grcrmany's economic assets now 
available as working war capital for a defen- 
sive war of endless duration; prepared (and 
still preparing) against every conceivable 
contingency except calamitous crop failure 
or catastrophal military defeat — ^to German 
minds the only two possibilities of peace- 
compelling decisiveness and both unthinkable 
and unthought of. 
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The carefully audited trial balance sheet 
of the reorganised War Trust reveals the 
elements of strength and weakness in Ger- 
many's position at the beginning of 1918, 
as follows: 



LlABILITIBS 

Pood shortage. 

TraiisporUtion shortsge. 

Coal shortage. 

Non-militarj raw material 
shortage. 

Non-militarj man-power 
shortage. 

Progressive depreciation of 
plant. 

Progressive depreciation of 
Iranian materiaL 

Miscellaneous shortage hard- 
ships. 

Economic attrition. 

Inflation and hi^ prices. 

Pyramided war debt and 
defldt. 

America's entry. 

CoxTnroiMT LiABmmi 
Decisive crop failure. 
Decisive military defeat 



Maadmum military strength. 
No shortage of reserves. 
Maximum production of war 

material. 
MiliUry SUte Socialism. 
Organisation and overorgani- 

sation. 
Economic vitality. 
Unshalcen morale. 
Progressiva democratisation. 
Absolute unanimity on nqpa- 

tive war aim. 
CSironic optimism. 
"Peace" with Russia, 

DouBiruL AsBtn 
Austria-Hungary. 
Neutral inq>orts. 



These are the principal debit and credit 
items of Germany weighed in the trial bal- 
ance. Note too that they are all variables 
approaching limits not yet visible, or cal- 
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culable with any reasonable oertainlyy except 
in a few cases, such as coal shortage, where 
the limit of production has virtually been 
readied, or war material production, whose 
present maximum is practically an unbeatable 
limit; and further (for the benefit of world- 
war mathematicians interested in solving the 
fascinating problem, ^^How long can Ger- 
many hold out?") that all these variable 
factors of weakness, these liabilities, are 
intimately interconnected; so too aU those 
variable assets of strength — a change in one, 
for better or for worse, directly or indirect^ 
affects all others. 

And there is even a frequently complex, 
reciprocal relation between all the main debit 
and credit items. The statement, for instance, 
may seem far fetched that America's entry 
into the war is already a factor, though a very 
minor (one of many), in causing the star- 
tlingly increasing '^ race suicide " in Germany 
(birtii rate already faUen over 40 per cent, 
as compared with the last peace year), until 
you wander through the German war laby- 
rinth of cause and effect, picking up facts 
here and there to form the following chain: 
America's entry into the war has, through 
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embargo and moral effect on neutrals, turned 
neutral imports into a highly doubtful asset 
for Grermany, particularly hdped reduce food 
imports to the lowest level of the war. 

The bulk of the neutral food imported 
previous to America's entry was reserved for 
the army. The army must be adequate^ fed; 
its deficit in neutral food can be made good 
onty by increasing the food shortage at home. 
And food shortage, coupled with increasing 
econcmiic pressure, is a principal factor in 
causing the startling fall in the birtii rate 
among Germany's masses. 

Particularly profitable is the analysis of 
Grermany's food shortage account. Grermaoy 
is long on shortages. There is a shortage of 
everything except shortages; and this, of 
food, is not the most serious, from the view- 
point of military importance. Transportation 
troubles incident to run-down, overburdened 
railroads are graver today than food troubles ; 
the attained limitations of Grcrmany's State 
railroads making themselves directly felt, mili- 
tarily. In reality, there is no general food 
shortage in Germany in the sense of a close 
approximation to famine; there are only acute 
localised food shortages with near-starvation 
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symptoms appearing at irregular intervals 
and persisting until relief is rushed from food 
reserves. The general condition is called by 
the Grermans tiiemselves, with tiieir ponderous 
passion for exact terminology, ^' Ndhnmgs- 
mittelknappheit ** — *'f oodstuffs scantiness " ; 
admittedly irreducible minimum, barely suf- 
ficient for supporting life; at worst, reducible 
only for short emergency spells; at best, of 
at least debatable adequacy in the long run. 
Conservative Grcrman opinion of food short- 
age is epigrammatically expressed as *^ Knapp, 
aber es geht**; a phrase often heard in the 
mouths of Grermans, implying that it's a dose 
squeeze with the food but that they'll ** make 
it go." 

The relatively well-fed army and the drain 
of young recruits from the country districts 
tends constantly to increase food shortage 
or put the brakes on slight improvement; 
while food shortage, in turn, is tiie root of 
numerous non-military ills, and even cause 
of weaknesses that make themselves unpleas- 
antly felt militarily. Food shortage neces- 
sitates a tremendous concentration of food 
shipments immediately after eadi harvest, 
almost completely tying up the Grcrman rail- 
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roads during the last quarter of the year — 
no major military operations to be thou^t 
of tben^ with railroads choked with potato 
specials and grain transp<)rts. 

Food scantiness, as principal factor in de- 
preciation of human material, is otherwise of 
indirect military interest. Food and eco-t 
n<»nic pressure have not only contributed to 
the precipitous fall of the birth rate, but moH 
particularly food scantiness has lowered tht 
power of endurance, the working eflBciency o£ 
aU Grcrman labour except tiie favoured "" heavi-t 
est workers." Efficiency, labour productive-f 
ness, has been decreased between one-fourtl^ 
and one-third, thereby tending, directly and 
indirectly, to increase the transportation 
troubles of railroads run by depreciated 
railroaders; tendmg also to increase coal 
and other raw material shortage, and man- 
power shortage as well, since from 25 to 
35 per cent, more labour is required under the 
food scantiness regime to equal the produc- 
tion under normal food conditions. 

Food scantiness tends to accelerate the 
depreciation of human material in oilier ways. 
Though the net result of food shortage on 
national health is not unfavourable, merely 
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tending to kill off the unfittest — ^the weak, 
sick and aged — ^while the bulk of the people 
show a higher standard of health under en- 
forced dieting, though their efficiency be low- 
iered, still there is not only the decreasing 
[birth rate but the increasing death rate. Nor 
is food shortage negligible as a factor in ac- 
celerating moral depredation^ being the root 
of much war crime — ^innumerable murders, 
assaults, highway robberies, train robberies, 
thefts, suicides and frauds on record, all with 
the leitmotif of food running through them, 
many more not on record not seeing the light 

> of public print. Criminality in the era of 
food scantiness has blossomed out amazingly, 

\the crime wave reaching the highest mark 
ever known* 

Food shortage too is an infallible barometer 
for gauging Grcrman morale, which, though 
fundamental^ unshaken, nevertheless has its 
mercurial ups and downs. Grcrman morale 
varies inversely as the square of the food 
pressure; food scantiness the decisive reason 
for the intense peace yearnings of the Grcr- 
man people; their hunger for peace being at 
bottom nothing but a keen appetite for more 
and better food. The one positive war aim 
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of the overwhelmiiig majority of the Ger-^. 
mans today is ^^ peace and food/' r^^ardless/ 
of annexatiofifu 

Grennan longing for peace food is not 
unbearable to the point of making even radi- 
cal Socialists agreeable to the loss of territory; 
no normal German's soul is so deadened by 
food privations as to advocate paying the 
price of peace with even a small slice of 
Alsace-Lorraine. On the other hand, food 
scantiness is a powerful bulwark of Modera- 
tion and Liberalism against reaction and 
Pan-G«rmanism. Based on the rationed 
masses of the Grcrman people, the Reichstag 
majority can enforce its will for '* peace with« 
out annexation '' just so long as food condi- 
ticms are such that imperial governments 
fear to take chances with a scantily-fed 
people, willing enou^ to fight on indefinitely 
in defence of the Fatherland, but ominousty 
restless if they suspect they may be driven a 
foot further for conquest. 

The Reichstag majority derives its present 
measure of new power and authority almost 
entirely from food pressure on the masses, 
and one notes too that, as at the beginning 
of 1017, Grennan enthusiasm for the no- 
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annexation peace formula decreases as food 
conditions improve ; while brotherhood of man, 
peace of mutual understanding, peace of 
reconciliation, no-annexation and other al- 
truistic formulas are never so popular in 
Grermany as when food conditions are at 
their worst. Grcrman party lines today are 
food lines. Well-fed Conservatives, Junkers, 
agrarians, well-fed National-Liberals, captains 
of war industry, war profiteers, Pan-Grermans 
and annexationists generally arrayed against 
the scantily-fed masses of Catholic Labour, 
Socialist Labour, Liberals and anti-annexa- 
tionists generally. 

Food scantiness, besides having a chasten- 
ing effect on German territorial aspirations, 
is the principal factor in the rapid war prog- 
ress toward democratisation. Acute inner 
political crises have their tap roots in food 
crises. Inner political reforms, partial parlia- 
mentarisation of Imperial Government, elec- 
toral reform in Prussia, are promised as pal- 
liatives for ominous food shortage unrest. 
Organised labour has succeeded in obtaining 
more and greater rights refused it in peace 
time. A Reichstag conscious of the terrible 
power of the soentily-fed masses, once un- 
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leashed^ no longer stands in awe of official- 
dom, but shows a wiU of its own. Harbingers 
j of coming democracy — ^through food shortage I 
Food scantiness, in 1918 at least, shows no 
germs of peace-compelling dedsiveness ; its 
deteriorating effect on neither national health 
nor morale is such as to warrant peace hopes 
from Grermany's impossible starvation into 
capitulation — ^possible only in case of a ccnn- 
plete crop failure. Tagged to the fascinating 
chapter of food conditions in Germany is the 
moral that food shortage is no '"just as 
good" substitute for military defeat; nor is 
there a calculable limit to the food hardships 
which the Grerman people can stiU bear. 

Transportation troubles are, militarily, 
more serious. The run-down, overtaxed con- 
dition of the railways Jias set a limit to coal 
transportation; man-power shortage has set 
a limit to coal produeti<m. But coal and 
transportation are the base oa which the 
whole ambitious Hindenburg programme for 
doubling, trebling war material production is 
built. The coal base being limited by factors 
of man power and transportation, the apex 
of cannon and ammunition too has reached 
the limit of the possible. Grermany will do 
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well if it can maintain its present maximum 
production of war materials ; and this, despite 
the fact that the condition of the railroads 
shows a slight improvement at the beginning 
of 1018, with no visible danger of relapse 
into the state of almost complete breakdown; 
for 1,850 new locomotives and 32,000 new 
freight cars are to be built during the year. 
There is no aroma of peace-compelling deci- 
siveness about Grcrmany's current railroad 
troubles. 

AU^jQfiimany, one notes, is deteriorating 
physical^; increasing shortage of man power 
and raw materials makes reasonable mainte- 
nance and repair an impossibility. There is 
a ^despiead depreciation of buildings, of 
public utilities, of '^ plant '* in general; a 
grand ** gQJng.lo seed," a significant 4own-at- 
heels shabbiness, as of hard times. Yet noth- 
ing of direct or indirect military necessity is 
permitted to run down to the point of jeopard- 
ising military interest. There is acute man- 
power shortage for all peace purposes; insuf- 
ficient raw material, even were there man 
power, to supply the reasonable requirements 
of the Grcrman people — ^burdening increas- 
ingly heavier, innumerably miscellaneous 
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hardships on the backs of the patient people; 
bat again with no jeopardy of the hi^^est 
military interests and with no last shortage 
straw in such like to break the Teuton 
army's back, and none thinkable to German 
minds, not even with ever higher prices and 
war debt already abrogating nearly one- 
third of Germany's nonjinal national wealth 
dirown in. 

Economic attrition, though sure, is pain- 
fully slow. "Esstencesi means* of Uvelihood, 
continue to be ground into nothing; ^ole 
peace-time industries are ruthless^ laid in 
ruin, but the process has military advantages. 
No limit is in sight toibe process of economic 
attrition; no bloodless victory here to take the 
place of mij^ary^dfifeat. 

It ulhe fashion among German economists 
today to explain the fact that Germany is 
still able to hold out in defiance of aU peace- 
time prophecies that no modem war could 
u%e months by making the 
lount appear less one-sidedly 
1 it looks on paper. Theo- 
)t without a margin of prac- 
to explain Germany's con- 
endurance. Thou^ the 
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pUed-up paper war debt of 100,000,000,000 
marks is nearly one-third the estimated 
national wealth, it is a fallacious measure 
of the actual net destruction of wealth inci- 
dent to the world war. 

Inflation and the era of high prices, the 
fancy prices paid for labour and finished war 
products has more than doubled the normal 
cost of warfare. In order to compare war 
cost with national wealth, the war bill must 
be cut in half, and even this half does not 
represent the net economic loss. The en- 
f forced frugality of the German people partly 
..balances the waste of war. The labour and 
raw material today being wasted in non-pro- 
ductive war material was an equal economic 
waste in peace times, going into luxuries and 
necessaries which today the Grcrman people 
are able to do without because they must. 

The real economic loss is seen in the loss 
'■ of irreplaceable human material, the dead and 
the war-damaged; also in the very general 
depreciation of plant. These alone represent 
economic values actually destroyed. And 
even here economic optimism can offer some 
shreds of consolation, for the places of the 
once productive dead and maimed are partly 
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taken by prisoners, increased woman labour 
and child labour; while to offset general eco- 
nomic attrition and pathetic depreciation of 
plant there is a grand mobilisation of new 
inventions, new processes discovered, new in- 
dustries, such as the manufacture of paper 
textiles; new sources of national wealth de- 
yeloped under economic pressure of war. 

So that even after war debt and deficit 
exceed the nominal national wealth, the busi- 
ness of fighting will still be going on as usual, 
as far as the new economics are concerned. 
In any event the net annual destruction of 
national wealth is still not a factor of real 
decisiveness. 

The moral effect of America's entry too^ 
has not yet made itself felt as a reaUy im-j 
portant factor. Far-going ignorance of the 
facts regarding America's war preparations, 
with military officialdom not eager to throw 
undue light on the painful subject; credulous 
clinging to the f cmd, fixed idea that America'^ 
entry is all a ''Yankee bluff"; elaborate 
paper proof that even if America's spirit be 
willing, there is not enough floating tonnage 
left to transport America's miUioned armies 
to France nor keep them supplied with food 
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and war materials after they get there — ^these 
expedients of ostrich-like Grerman public 
opinion still serve to nullify the moral effect 
of America's entry. And to German cre- 
dulity there is no limit. 

No one of the liabilities, nor any combina- 
tion of them, contains peace-compelling po- 
tentialities at the beginning of 1018, so long 
as the assets, the elements of undoubted 
German strength, can be kept intact; so long 
as those contingent liabilities, decisive crop 
failure or military defeat, do not become 
bitter business realities. Meanwhile, assets 
and liabilities, elements of strength and weak- 
ness, continue to balance one another. 

The maximimi of possible concentrated 
military strength has been reached, a reason- 
ably fixed quantity in auditing Germany's 
1018 account. The highest leadership cal- 
culates on eventually throwing at least 100 
divisions from the east to the west. Con- 
servatively estimated, half that number had 
been unobtrusively withdrawn from the paci- 
fist Russian front. This maximum concen- 
trated military strength, for which German 
generals and staff officers have been fervently 
longing ever since the Battle of the Mame^ 
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is backed up by a reservoir of reserves, cer- 
tain to yield a TniniTnum of three-quarters of 
a million men annually — green youngsters 
and convalesced veterans — ^further backed up 
by the maximum of possible war material 
production (doubled by the ruthless Hinden- 
burg programme, which has nevertheless prac- 
tically reached its limit), a climax of fighting 
power maintainable only by increasing those 
heavy liabilities, man-power shortage and 
raw-material shortage for non-war purposes. 
Another limit has seemingly been reached. 
The new^State Socialism, subordinating every- 
tiiing to direct or indirect military interest 
and war necessity, can develop no further. 
Its upward evolution must be regarded as 
completed. There is little today left in 
Germany to confiscate, to discipline or con- 
trol; little that is material to warfare. All 
the human and material resources of Grcr- 
many are approximately known and can be 
made available as needed. The State today 
possesses all the necessary machinery for ef- 
fectively controlling every department of life. 
No striking novelties in war kws or ordi- 
nances are to be looked for in future; cer- 
tainly no vital innovations. Minor improve- 
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ments may be made here and there, but the 
broad lines of food strategy, of economic 
strategy, of financial strategy, of conservation 
strategy, are determined and worked out with 
fulness of detail. 

The Grcrman people, body, soul and posses- 
sions, are exploitable to the limit of patriotism 
or human nature by this all-embracing war 
monopoly. State Socialism. The Grerman 
passion and meticulous genius for organisa- 
tion too has reached its apparent limit. 
Grerman people and possessions, human and 
economic war resources are today, if any- 
thing, overorganised. Organisation and State 
control could seemingly go no further. 

Of Grermany's remaining assets all are still 
incalculable; no limits in sight to the tele- 
scopic eye. Grcrmany's economic vitality, 
helping greatly to balance that ominous long 
list of shortages, shows its continued liveness 
by struggling to escape from the strait- 
jacket of State control. Individualism is 
still struggling to regain its lost liberty, if 
not for the balance of the war, at least for 
the time after the war. Business, finance, 
labour, are already preparing for the death 
grapple with State Socialism in the transi- 
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tion period. Capital and labour too are or- 
ganising for their postponed decisive battle 
after the war. 

Grermany's economic vitality is an asset 
impossible to evaluate; it represents a cate- 
gorical refusal to be downed by State control 
or war discouragement. Equally incalculable) 
is the breaking point of Grcrman morale, 
which, though with nerves much frayed after 
three years of gruelling food and economic 
hardship, is still at bottom unshaken. A 
cross-section of life in Grermany after four 
years of war reveals under the microscope 
no bacilli at B<dflhevikism nor kindred germs 
of catastrophal revolution. There is a visible 
rising of the masses but only against Pan- 
Grermanism, annexationism — ^not at all in 
favour of opening the gates to the enemy or 
of giving away choice parcels of the Grcrman 
Empire. 

The achieved progress toward democrati- 
sation, slight though it is when judged by 
^WStem standards, real and substantial, 
nevertheless, to the Grerman mind, is today 
an element of strength if only for acting 
as a safety valve — demand for more inner 
political reform, more parliamentarisation. 
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which^ at bottom^ is only a hunger for peace 
and food and partial compliance with the 
people's demands from time to time, enabling 
mudi superheated steam of public opinion to 
be blown off in violent press polemics and 
harmless political crises which otherwise might 
condense into something like a well-disciplined 
Russian revolution. As a safety measure too 
the political censorship lid has almost been 
lifted. 

When the Teuton rages rhetorically it 
does not imply a shortage of confidence in 
the strength of Grcrmany's military position. 
The impassioned wranglings and fierce 
controversies over the annexation question, 
though no glimmer of peace is in sight, ob- 
scure the quiet unanimity of agreement on 
.the negative war aim. No responsible or 
I irresponsible Grcrman voice demands, or even 
I suggests in a whisper, the giving up of 
•Alsace-Lorraine as the price of peace. The 
Radical Socialists too are silent; the proposi- 
^tion is preposterous to the Grerman mind in 
all its finer shadings. ^'Grermany must not 
go 'kaputt' — ^go to smash," is the homely 
war psychology of the front soldier, and this 
sentiment, not open to debate, taken as a 
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matter of course, is just as potent in a quiet 
way in the ranks of the home army. 

Dismemberment of the German Empire, 
even the gentlest surgical trimming off of 
peripheral fatherland, has no champions or 
followers within the police lines; the mere 
spectre of it, discreetly waved by enemy 
statesmen, still serving as a red rag to rouse 
the bull-headed Teuton. 

Grermany's biggest asset, counter-balancing 
much shortage, is still that peculiarly Teuton 
brand of chronic optimism, summarisable in 
the proposition that ** Germany cannot be 
beaten," an idea hard to eradicate from the 
German mind, because a matter of faith, not 
of logic. The collapse of Russia has given 
Germany and German optimism its second 
wind. The relief cannot be exaggerated; 
relief from the inescapable pressiu*e of a two- 
front war. The state of peace with Russia 
has wiped out all the moral effect of Ameri- 
ca's entry to date; nomished the popular 
delusion that world peace is near ; given Ger- 
man optimism a new lease on life. 

Perhaps the only cure for chronic optimism^ 
is decisive military defeat. 



CHAPTER II 

THE FOOD PROBLEM AND GENERAL FOOD 

CONDITIONS 

IT is true, beyond a shadow of doubt-and 
Grerman propaganda both for home and 
foreign consumption is incessantly emphasis- 
ing the fact — ^that food conditions in the 
(winter of 1917-18 are better than during the 
"turnip winter" and "hunger spring" of 
1916-17. It is certain that Grermany can 
hold out, as far as the food supply is con- 
cerned, until the new harvest of 1918, but be- 
yond this point no responsible Grerman is 
prophesjring, though it seems reasonably cer- 
tain that a total or even partial crop failure 
this year would prove fatal. There is gen- 
eral agreement with the proposition that Grer- 
many cannot be starved out; and yet Grer- 
niany's available food supply continues to 
diminish with the inevitableness and regularity 
of a law of mathematics. 

Food continues increasingly to be the al- 
most all-absorbing subject of thought and 
conversation on the part of the Grerman pub- 

80 
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Hcy until food talk today amounts almost to 
a national obsession. There is appreciably 
more food talk in 1918 than a year ago. 
Whenever two or more Grermans get together 
they are very apt to tell each other what they 
last had to eat, as being the most interesting 
news of the day. And food, too, is the leit- 
motif of most private letter writing. In the 
last omsignment of information I received 
{ran Germany, my correspondent featured 
the fact that he had eaten ** a glorious hare, 
real cream sauce, for dinner,"' and, there- 
» some real tea pundi. He added that 
the Berlin restaurants still offered a consider-^ 
able range of choice of good dishes at reason- 
able prices. 

Through all the food discussion among the 
masses, however, rings the monotonously uni- 
form note of intense and rising dissatisfac- 
tion, of almost unbearable hardship and real 
suffering. This note sounds with particular 
insistence from among the workers in the war 
industries, and the attention of the govern- 
mental authorities is constantly being drawn 
to the fact that urgent relief is needed in 
order to stem the rising tide of dissatisfaction 
among the war industry workers. 
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The workers are embittered less by their 
own scant rations than by the high cost of 
even the poorest living and the fact that the 
well-to-do are able to live in comparative food 
plenty, thanks to the cancerous growth of the 
illegal clandestine food traffic whose ramifica- 
tions permeate the social tissues of the whole 
Empire. 

The lot of the workers has been duuracter- 
ised by Grcrmans themselves as a martyrdom 
which the su£Fering workers have so far pa- 
tiently borne, with, at most, the occasional 
threat of a short-time demonstration strike. 
And while as yet no germs of revolution have 
been discovered among the restless and dis- 
satisfied underfed workers, warning voices are 
not wanting to prophesy that a catastrophe is 
certain unless the ^'untenable" food condi- 
tions are changed. 

These warnings have proceeded mostly 
from those in a position to gain first-hand in- 
formation regarding the living conditions of 
the masses, from Socialist and Catholic lead- 
ers. More guardedly, though with equal fre- 
: quency, the inevitability of a catastrophe, un- 
rless energetic remedial action be taken, has 
been voiced by local magistrates, aldermen, 
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executive government officials and people's; 
representatives in parliaments. Every effort! 
is being made to induce the agriculturists to* 
make even greater food sacrifices in favour of 
the hard-working, underfed industrial popula*^ 
tion. 

One of the most interesting and debatably 
involved phases of the continuing food scanti- 
ness is its effect to date on the health of the 
German nation and its probable future cumu- 
lative effect. Apparently the national health, 
has not as yet been noticeably undermined.] 
The official contention is that the health of the 
German people has remained normal through- 
out the war. This too is the physicians' 
view. 

There is even a school of medical opinion 
whidi claims that compulsory dieting has im- 
proved the health of the German people. 
Doctor after doctor will tell you that he has 
fewer patients than in peace time, and that 
the average health of former patients aver- 
ages up to and better than in peace time. 
Hardened valetudinarians have been miracu-'^ 
lously cured as a result of the enforced war)( 
diet. Diseases of the stomadi and intestinal 
ailments have certainly decreased very mark-{ 
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edly. The same phenomenon is voudied for 
by Gennan doctors to hold good for all dis- 
eases directly or indirectly due to over- 
eating. 

But malnutrition and emaciation are dis- 
tinctly observable, extending from the lowest 
well into the middle classes. The malnutri- 
tion is widespread. Thus far it has resulted 
only in a veij noticeable lowering of the 
working efficiency of the individual. Those 
showing symptoms of underfeeding will as- 
sure you that they feel perfectly well, in some 
cases they even claim never to have felt better 
in their hves, but th^ all complain of a feel- 
ing of weakness and admit that they can no 
longer do a full peace time's day's work. 
Men and women engaged in physical labour 
will tell you that it takes them longer today 
to do a heavy piece of work, that they tire 
more easily and quickly, that their powers of 
endurance are lessened. 

It is a fact that the productive efficiency of 
industrial workers is far less today than in 
normal food times; the average efficiency of 
not specially favoured labour has decreased at 
least 25 per cent. The abOity of the miners 
in Germany's coal and iron mines too is ad- 
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mittedly very much poorer than in peace 
times. Even favoured labour, the so-called 
hard workers in the war industries, who re- 
ceive extra rations, diow a lowered efficiency, 
though not as great as in the case of the com- 
rades who are forced to live on the legal maxi- 
mum raticms. 

Though the normally healthy still manage 
to stand up under the war diet, the ravages of 
death and disease among the aged and the 
young, the weak and the invalid and those 
prediisposed to sickness, have increased to 
startling proportions. Of diseases directly 
due to food shortage only one has been ofah 
served and reported, the symptomatic feature 
being large swellings on the limbs and at- 
tributed to the almost exclusive eating of the 
watery Steckruben — ^a kind of turnip that 
formed almost the sole staple of the diet o£ 
the poor last winter after the potatoes had 
run out. This curious disease, however, never 
assumed epidemic proportions and this winter 
has made a very infrequent appearance, abou^ 
five cases for every hundred during the pre4 
ceding winter and spring. ■ 

It has been repeatedly admitted by Ger- 
mans in a position to know the facts that the 
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t ravages of tuberculosis have greatly increased 
among Grermany's civilian population, thougli 
no tuberculosis war statistics can be obtained. 
A Berlin alderman was recently quoted as 
saying that it was '' high time to do something 
if tuberculosis is not to spread with terrible 
destructiveness/' The lack of fats, in par- 
Iticular, is beginning to make itself noticeably 
felt in the public's health. This holds good 
^especially for the hard-working industrial 
population. As one observer in the Bhenish 
industrial section put it, ^' the lack of fats be- 
gins to stamp itself on the health of the popu- 
lace, particularly of the chfldren.'* 

Full and reliable vital statistics for Grcr- 
many during the war are withheld by the au- 
thorities, but a certain amount of statistical 
material warrants conclusions regarding food 
shortage and national health. There has been 
a great increase in the pressure of the public, 
and particularly of diarity patients, on Ber- 
lin's hard-taxed hospitals. The official figures 
for the last year would undoubtedly be aston- 
ishing and illuminating if available. There is 
evidence of a heavy and growing increase in 
civilian mortality in many parts of Germany. 
The statistics are closely held, but some cue is 
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afforded by the startiing jump in the numberj 
of cremations. The nmnber of cremationsl 
in Germany increased 28 per cent in October^ 
1916, as against October, 1915, while foij 
Greater Berlin the increase in cremations dur« 
ing one year was 56 per cent If the burial^' 
kept pace with the cremations, the total death 
rate should be averaging over 28 per cent; 
higher than a year ago. 

The decrease in G^ermany's birth rate isi 
even greater than the increase of the deathf 
rate, and is, in the estimation of some sden-^ 
tists, very largely due to malnutrition and,: 
more specifically, the fat shortage. My at- 
tention was first attracted to this phase of 
Grcrmany's food problem by a leading 
Swedish specialist, iptHbo was authority for the 
statement that there had been during the war 
an amazing increase in the number of cases of 
'' delusion of pregnancy " among the women 
of Grermany, with a synchronous sharp drop 
of the birth rate, and that G^erman medical 
science inclined to attribute botib connected 
phenomena to the lack of fats in the 
diet of the masses of Grermany's potential 
mothers. 

The increasing ''delusion of pregnancy'' 
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and the falling birth rate are both character- 
ised by interested specialists as alarming. I 
have been able to obtain the following au- 
thentic figures that enable one to trace ap- 
proximately the sharply falling birth-rate 
curve: 

The decrease in the number of living bom 
children in Germany in January, 1915, was 
'only 1 per cent, as compared with January, 
1914. In April, 1915, the birth rate had 
fallen 6 per cent, as against April, 1914. 
January, 1916, however, shows a sensational 
\decline of 84.7 per cent, over January, 1915, 
the rapidity of the fall being further indicated 
by the fact that in Aprfl, 1916, the decrease 
was 88 per cent, as compared with April, 
1915. 

The decline of the birth rate looks even 
more startling when one compares 1917 with 
the peace half of 1914. The number of live 
bom was 42.6 per cent, less in January, 1917, 
than in January, 1914, and the birth rate 
dropped 44.8 per cent, in April, 1917^ as 
against April, 1914. These falling birth rate 
percentages are based on the infant mortality 
statistics of towns and cities of 15,000 and 
more inhabitants, and do not take into con- 
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sideration the small towns and the open 
country, where more favourable health con- 
ditions prevail and where in consequence 
the birth rate drop may be a few per cent, 
less. 

The effect of scant food rations on infants 
is a great question in Germany today. Com- 
plaints that the present legal rations, indud- \ 
ing the additions allowed by law, are inade- 
quate, are loud and frequent from expectant 
mothers and nursing mothers of the working! 
classes, but the best consensus of opinion it 
that these complaints are absolutely unr 
founded. The food regulations allow nurs- 
ing mothers certain additional food allow- 
ances calculated and fixed by scientists and 
guaranteed by these authorities to be entirely 
adequate to enable mothers to nurse their in- 
fants. 

Even during the pindi of the fourth war 
winter, nursing mothers receive, in addition 
to their regular rations, an additional allow- 
ance of at least seven ounces of pure wheat j 
flour weekly, at least one pound of oatmeal j 
per month, three-quarters of a quart of milk j 
and one and a half ounces of beet sugar daily, ' 
Grerman war science calculating that 2,800 
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calories daily are the iriinimiini required to en- 
able a mother to nurse her infant. 

This is one of the few really bright spots in 
Germany's food position. The special and 
ample provision made for mothers and in- 
fants, when rationing was first introduced, 
has borne fruit in a slight decline in infant 
mortality. Once bom, Grerman war babies 
[get a fair start in life, thanks to the paternal 
ijcare of the State. Of Germans of all ages, 
the nursing infant class is said to be best off; 
nor does the new-bom war babe show any 
diminution of vitaVty as compared with the 
peace-time new-bom. The following figures 
trace the slightly descending infant mortality 
curve during the war. As typical, may be 
taken the month of April. Out of 160 living 
bom there died during the first year, 12.4 in 
April, 1914; 12.6 in April, 1915; 18.5 in 
April, 1916, and 12.1 in April, 1917. 

In sharp contrast to the favourable condi- 
tion of mothers and infants is the sorry state 
of the older children. These show the effect 
of scant rations as does no other age class of 
Grermans. It is probable that the experiment 
successfully tried last summer of sending city 
children into the food prbvinces will be car- 
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ried tiurough this year on a wholesale scale, 
and that hundreds of thousands of city diil- 
dren wSl be sent out on the land. 

While every effort is made by the food au- 
thorities to ameliorate the lot of the sick and 
the convalescent by liberal extra food allot- 
ments, it is growing more and more difficult 
to scrape up the amount of additional food 
necessary for the sick and the weak, par- 
ticularly as their number has on tibe one hand 
increased and on the other many easy-going 
practitioners have in the past been found who 
could be prevailed on by well '' patients " to 
prescribe milk and cream, wheat flour, oat- 
meal and other rarities for their only ailment 
— a hearty appetite unsatisfiable by regular 
rations. 

A sharper control is now practised. Physi- , 
dans are required to fill out a special card ' 
formula in each case when a patient, on ac- 
count of sickness, requires an additional al- 
lowance. Each application is then passed on 
by a special medical commission which, after 
convincing itself of the bona-fideness of each 
case, fixes the quantities and kinds of extra 
foods to be allotted the sick. At that, the 
sick are not always certain of obtaining the 
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extra foodstuffs so allotted to ihem» as re- 
cently in Frankfort and other large cities the 
magistrates were forced to advertise tfaat^ for 
the next few weeks, oats preparations could 
only be prescribed in cases of diseases of the 
digestive organs and then only in most urgent 
and serious cases. The cases in whidi extra 
food rations are prescribed for consumptives 
are sufficiently numerous now to have war- 
ranted the introduction of a special tubercu- 
losis card. 

Nor does it pay any longer to go to a hos- 
pital if you find yourself growing thin on your 
legal rations at home, for complaints have lat- 
terly been multiplying from hospitals and 
other public institutions regarding the increas- 
ingly poor quality and diminishing quantity 
of the food served. As perhaps typical may 
be regarded the complaint of an inmate of a 
Berlin maternity hospital who strenuously ob- 
jected to having been fed for five days on the 
following menu: Coffee and a butterless piece 
of bread for breakfast; cabbage or turnip 
soup and a glass of milk for lunch; cabbage or 
turnip stew, without meat, and a glass of milk 
for dinner; coffee and an unbuttered piece of 
bread for 5 o'clock tea, and cabbage or turnip 
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soup, two unbuttered pieces of bread and a 
gkss of milk for supper. 

There is no sudi thing as a democracy of 
food in Grermany except in theory. Prac- 
tically aH men are not free and equal nor 
equa% ration-bound. Human nature and the 
old law of supply and demand, though ham- 
strung and bound around with several thou- 
sand red-tape food regulations, still has a kick 
left in it, and money still talks its old per- 
vasive rhetoric in Gfermany. There are, ac- 
cordingly, no heroics about the rich going 
without fancy food, and plenty of it, in order 
Ihat the deserving poor may have more. 
Tlrere is, in fact, no sudi thing as voluntary 
rationing. 

War food conditions have engendered a 
certain honest primitiveness in contemporary 
Grermans ; a " back-to-the-instinct-of -self- 
preservation " spirit It id not considered bad 
fofm or poor patriotism, except by some of 
the cranks who get left in the shuffle, it is the 
rule rather, for every one to scramble for all 
the food the law allows him and as mudi more 
as he can lay hands on and pay for. 

There is consequently a constant merry 
food tug of war for the prize of Grermany's 
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small marginal surplus^ a kind of incessant 
battle royal between the various social classes 
and interests^ both individually and collect- 
ively» to get next to and cling to the surplus 
food trou^ accompanied by a chorus of 
mutual abuse and recrimination through the 
medium of the party press. 

You blame Socialism if you are a junker, 
and junkerism if you are a Socialist; and if 
you are either or ndther, you blame the head 
of the Imperial Food Department for the bad 
food conditions and loudly prophesy an in- 
evitable catastrophe unless radical changes are 
made in the interest of your particular class 
or category. For this reason the press of 
Germany is no reliable medium for gauging 
actual food conditions in Grermany, nor is it 
possible to note changes for better or for 
worse by reading between the lines, since the 
editorial and news attitude of every news- 
paper in Grcrmany is distorted and coloured 
by party politics or special interests, or both. 
All discussion of food conditions in Grermany 
by Grcrman publicists, amateur or profes- 
sional, must accordingly be discounted and 
digested with large additions of salt, whether 
they paint food conditions blackest black or 
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in rosy hues of optimism. The truth lies be- 
tween these extremes. 

Germany's food problem is essentially thev 
old classic problem of making a single blanket I 
cover a double bed. Accordingly, a cross-sec-/ 
tion of the Grcrman State in the fourth wai 
winter shows that it is composed of a wai 
and well-fed body of citizens in the middlj 
whose food requirements are at all times adjb- 
quately covered, surrounded by a deep f rin^ 
of miscellaneous middle, lower and lowes^ 
dass citizenry, all more or less out in the cold, 
their requirements hardly ever quite coverea 
by the scant food blanket, scantiness varying 
with the seasons and with new food regulat 
tions that seek to '" stretch " the single blanket 
first to one side and then the other. The 
amply fed and the adequately fed, however^ 
are in the majority. The underfed, compris* 
ing all those financially or physically forced 
to subsist wholly, or almost entirely, on the 
scant minimum rations, average conservatively 
around 15,000,000, their number increasing 
during the winter and reaching the criticaf 
maximum in the spring. 

Best fed and well fed are the military, th 
so-called ** self -providers '' (including larj 
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landowners and peasants) » the idle rich, the 
war profiteers, well-to-do business and pro- 
fessional classes, favoured groups of specially 
petted and pampered ammunition and other 
war industries workers, and villagers and 
townspeople in the fat food producing prov- 
inces. If you must be a Grcrman you will 
make no mistake to get into any one of these 
categories, and there is little to choose between 
them in a food way. Poorest fed and under- 
fed are those middle classes whose peace-time 
prosperity has been ruined, whose purchasing 
power broken, by the war; small merchants, 
tradesmen and shopkeepers, small officials, 
teachers, clerks and, in general, all . those 
forced to live on fixed salaries or incomes, 
which have remained stationary while the cost 
of living has been doubling; further the 
masses of industrial labourers and metropoli- 
tan workers, not specially provided for under 
the favoured categories of heavy and heaviest 
workers ; and lastly the war widows and wives 
and families of soldiers in the field, forced to 
exist mainly on their pittances of a pension or 
State allowance. Among these too there is 
little to choose from; theirs is the Tninim iiin 
ration and tiie constant struggle to buy even 
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the small quantities of foods which the State 
guarantees tiienu 

Grermany's 8,000,000 odd men under arms, 
including old Landsturm and young recruits, 
constitute a specially favoured food class, 
The front soldier's diet is still considered good 
and ample; both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively his food position is far superior to that 
of the conmion run of civilian. He gets from* 
two to three times as much food; more daily^ 
bread, more daily potatoes, meat six times; 
a week, more real sugar, more and better 
marmalade, more butter and other fats, 
and above all, an allowance of such rari- 
ties as cheese, rice, tea and other imported 
foods reserved almost entirely for the 
anfly. 

Many cases have come to my knowledge of 
soldiers, and even officers on furlough, who 
have c(»nplained to their wives itbout the home 
cooking and h<»ne table and drawn invidious 
comparisons with the grub at the front. So, 
too, many soldiers, grown accustomed to the 
better fare of the trenches and rest quarters, 
when on home furlough and slender home 
diet, grow irritable, peevish and betray an 
eagerness to get back to the good food of the 
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front. Those who are about to die at the 
west front are in general fed better than their 
loafing, fraternising comrades in the east; and 
the front soldiers as a whole are fed better 
than the Landsturm garrisons of the con- 
quered countries; and these in turn are a bit 
better off than the troops in home training 
barracks. 

An officially privileged class too are the 
agrarians, large and small, junkers and peas^ 
ants. Their food lot is a particularly happy 
one and they are accordingly an object of 
envy to the industrial workers and the metro- 
politan masses; and also an object of con- 
stant controversy. On the average these 
so-called " self -providers " are at least 100 
er cent, better off than the tightly rationed 
ity dwellers. From what they themselves 
raise the large agrarians and small peasant 
farmers alike are permitted to keep just twice 
as much Tdieat and rye as the ordinary non- 
producing individual is allowed in bread ra- 
tions by the State. 

They are tiius twice as well off quanti- 
tatively in the matter of bread, in addition to 
the element of security — of having their year's 
supply of breadstuffs actually on hand until 
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the next harvest. The new food rule that 
Grermany's 1918 bread must be stretched by 
an admixture of 10 per cent, potato flour is 
waived in tiie case of tiiese blessed self-pro- 
viders, who may thus enjoy pure white wheat 
bread or any formula according to their taste. 
From what they themselves raise tiie self-pro- 
viders are also permitted to retain potatoes 
equivalent to a per capita weekly ration of ten 
pounds, whereas the fixed potato ration for 
the average run of citizens is seven pounds 
weekly. 

And being themselves tiie source, tiiese self- 
producers naturally have the first go at milk, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and other products of 
their raising, the city dwellers running a poor 
second and getting only what the agrarian 
interests, the well-fed "self-producers,'* 
choose to give up at heavy prices. 

For all practical purposes, the rich and tiie ^ 
well-to-do also constitute a privileged food' 
class, thanks to the extensive and illegal 
clandestine traffic in every thinkable kind of 
food commodity. It is literally true that 
money can still buy everything in Germany/ 
today. And if you don't care how you spend' 
your money^ and have tiie right connections, 
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one can get all the meat one wants^ induding 
the rarity pork, plenty of flour, potatoes and 
other rationed foods. There is no necessity 
for holding oneself to small rations, if one has 
the purchasing power to conmiand tiie under- 
ground food channels. But even keeping 
well within the law, the well-to-do can still be 
amply well fed, supplementing their meat 
rations, for instance, with fancy poultry and 
game, which are not rationed but far above 
the reach of the masses. 

Not only in Berlin, but all over Germany, 
money will carry you far. The menus of war 
profiteers' little business dinners have been 
known to make even neutral mouths water; 
one such menu that recently came to light 
consisted of ei^t courses, and could not have 
been improved on in peace times. But any 
one willing to spend from $10 a day up for 
food can eat his fill in Berlin, and do it some- 
what more cheaply in other large cities, and 
at bargain prices in the provinces. 

The pleasing prospect for the prosperous 
who can afford to patronise the better-class 
hotels and restaurants is indicated by the fol- 
lowing typical menus being served at the 
Adlon: Table d'hdte dinner, on a meat day. 
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costing 12 marks or $8 at the peace-time rate 
of ezdiange: 

Cream of Cdery Soop. 

Holland Ojstera 

or 

RUne Sahnon with Tmfle Sauce. 

Salt PoUtoes 

(only against Potato Conponi). 

Boast Toong Turkej. 

Champagne Ice 

or 
Stewed Fruits. 

On this same day the gourmand could also 
eat, k la carte, priced at the normal peace- 
time rate of exchange: 

Oyster cocktailt^d cents; chicken salad, $1.75; smoked 
salmon, $2 ; Swedish hors d'ceavres, $2.50. 

Celery soiq>, 40 cents. 

Snails with bntter^ $1.50; Rhine salmon with tmfle 
sance, $2.50; carp in port wine^ $2; frogs' legs with 
mushrooms, $1.75. 

Buck of lamb with young vegetables, $2; goose liver 
pasty with tru£9es, $2.50. 

Cauliflower, 75 cents; mushrooms, 75 cents; Brussels 
sprouts, 65 cents; spinach, 65 cents; celery, 65 cents. 

Mixed salad, 65 cents. 

Champagne ice, 50 cents. 

Stewed fruits, 50 cents. 
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The following is a typical Adlon table 
dlidte dinner menu on a meatless day: 

Queen soup. 
Holland oysters 

or 

Lake trout Bercy. 

Potatoes. 

Strassbnrg gooseliver patty. 

Apple salad. 

Savarin with arack 

or 

Stewed fruit. 

And on a so-called f atless day the Adlon 
offers: 

Asparagos soup. 

Holland oysters 

or 

Lake tronl 

Potatoes. 

Ckicken fricassee 

(against 50 grams meat coupons). 

Canliflower. 

Chocolate ice 

or 
Stewed fmit. 

The popular-priced wine and beer restau- 
rants of Berlin still offer a fair range of choice 
in dishes running from 25 cents to 75 cents 
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per portion, including two kinds of meat on 
meat days against meat coupons, also a 
limited number of fish, and generally one can 
also obtain certain meats that are card free, 
such as venison, game, duck, turkey and 
goose; these, however, owing to the great de- 
mand for meat-cardless meats, being exceed- 
ingly expensive; a portion of goose, for in- 
stance, not being obtainable as a rule under 
$2 at the cheapest. The neutral, however, 
can live high at comparative bargain figures 
in Berlin, and in fact throughout Germany, 
owing to the depreciation of the mark. 

The ammunition workers constitute the last J 
privileged food class, and their standard of/ 
living compares not unfavourably with that 
of the idle rich and the junkers. The contra- 
dictory character of Hie reports regarding 
food conditions among Germany's working 
population is due frequently to failure to 
dififerentiate sharply between the ordinary 
labourers, who get only the legal minimum 
rations; the so-called "heavy workers," who 
receive additional rations, making them about 
50 per cent, better oS than the ordinary 
workingman, and the most favoured dass, tiie 
so-called "heaviest workers." 
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While there is a reasonable doubt whether 
even the additional rations enjoyed by the 
" heavy workers " are adequate, and no doubt 
i^atever that the regular rations received by 
the ordinary workingman are not adequate, 
the favoured "heaviest*' class are literally 
living on the fat of the land, and much of its 
cheese, milk, pork, coffee, beet sugar and 
other rarities. Owing to the intense competi- 
tion among the mushroom-like fast growing 
war industries, particularly since the Hinden- 
burg programme went into effect, to attract 
and then hold these rarae ave9 — ^*' heaviest" 
ammunition workers, able-bodied men, freed 
from military service, the latter have been able 
virtually to dictate their own food terms on 
which they are willing to work. 

The strongest attraction the war industries 
can offer to obtain new help and hold their 
old is plenty of food of the highest class and 
greatest variety, and the large and powerful 
war enterprises have in consequence installed 
separate food departments, canying immense 
stocks on hand and selling extra foods to the 
ammunition workers at cost price, and in 
many cases below cost price, in order to 
make work attractive. These "heaviest*' 
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boys, by a singular turn of fortune's wheel 
placed in a novel position of being petted and 
pampered by capital, are living today on a 
hi^-food plane they never dreamed of in 
peace time. Their lucky lot must not, how- 
ever, be confounded with the drab and lean 
existence of the masses of Grcrman work- 
ingmen, particularly in the large cities 
and the densely populated industrial sec- 
tions. 

A knowledge of the new food geography is 
useful in Grcrmany today. In general, the 
food atmosphere of South Grcrmany is friend* 
lier and more salubrious than that of North 
Germany. But there are some important ex* 
ceptions. Mecklenburg-Schwerin is probably 
the richest food section in Germany, and here 
an abundance of meat, rich blood sausages 
imd other varieties, butter and milk are to be 
gleaned. East Prussia, West Prussia, Silesia 
and Pomerania, too, are in splendid food con- 
dition, in the order named. East and West 
Prussia are particularly blessed with dairy 
products and meat; Silesia is famous for its 
large herds of disciplined geese, which may 
frequently be seen from the train window, 
goose-stepping to market. 
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These are the bright food spots north of 
Germany's Mason and Dixon line. To the 
south, the country districts of Bavaria are 
esteemed the preferred food paradise by 
knowing ones. The country districts of 
Wiirttemberg present ahnost as friendly a 
picture as Bavaria. Wiirttemberg famous 
throughout Grcrmany for its fruit crop, which 
Wiirttemberg by a wise embargo has kept 
for itself and its friends in the south. The 
Duchy of Baden, too, is anything but starv- 
ing. Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Baden form 
a close food commimity of interest. They 
work hand in glove, often against the com- 
mon food "enemy,** Prussia, and with the 
utmost jealousy guard their surplus food. 
Their food cards are interchangeably good in 
all three countries. 

Grood places for a war-time tramp to keep 
away from are most of Saxony, the indus- 
trialised Rhine province of Prussia and the 
industrial section of Westphalia, and above 
all, Berlin and the whole bleak Mark of 
Brandenburg. These the hypothetical hobo, 
if he doesn't happen to be a war profiteer, 
would find most inhospitable and uninviting 
from the food point of view, offering very 
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lean pickings to the deserving poor and hon- 
est middleHjlass burghers alike. 

Looking them over by cities, Berlin enjoys 
the distinction of always having had, during 
the war, and still having the worst food con- 
ditions, with Dresden and Leipzig contending 
for second place, and Hamburg running 
fourth. By reason of its agricultural hinter- 
land, Munich still enjoys food conditions that 
must be labelled at least fair, though by com- 
parison with Berlin, they are decidedly good. 
For the same hinterland reason, food condi- 
tions in Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirttem- 
berg, are likewise still fair. Cologne, by 
reason of its proximity to Belgium and Hol- 
land, is better off in the matter of food than 
one would logically expect of a city its size. 
Most other cities vary slightly from indiffer- 
ently fair to moderately, bright exceptions 
being some of the smaller cities in food-pro- 
ducing provinces. 



CHAPTER III 

DETAILED ANALYSIS OF FOOD 
CONDITIONS 

FORTY million Grennans have no physio- 
logical cause to complain about food. 
Twenty-five million bear the brunt of food 
shortage, being forced to exist almost en- 
tirely on the fixed rations of bread, potatoes, 
fat and sugar, plus such small and variable 
rations of additional foodstuffs as the munici- 
palities may distribute at irregular intervals, 
and, lastly, on what little they may glean in 
the open market in the way of floating sup- 
plies. 

Theoretically, everybody should be get- 
ting enough to eat. The fixed per capita 
weekly staple rations for 1918 are 68.6 
ounces of bread, seven pounds of potatoes, 
8.8 ounces of meat and 2.1 ounces of fat 
(butter and margarine) ; furtiber, a per 
capita sugar ration of 26.4 ounces per month. 
These imperial rations are as good as gov- 
ernment bonds, perhaps better. Every one 
is getting all he is entitled to. 

68 
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The State is able to meet these food obliga- 
tions r^^ularly and in f ull» and these rations 
can be maintained until the harvest of 1918. 
There ia none so poor but he can afford to 
buy all that the food law allows, these rations 
being kept down by a rigid system of maxi- 
mum prices. 

If the able-bodied and healthy could flour- 
ish on these rations there would be no press- 
ing food problem. But not even the most 
patriotic German can live on the staple ra- 
ticMis alone. As the food stores are stripped 
of moderately priced foodstuffs to be obtained 
without cards, the remaining stocks consist 
diiefly of exorbitantly priced ^^free" food 
specialties and luxuries, and as there is 
virtually nothing in the way of food left in 
the free and open market within reach of 
the masses, the metropolitan and urban 
masses depend for necessary food outside 
fixed rations on irregular rations which 
municipalities dole out. 

Week in and week out the municipalities 
distribute ooly the irreducible minimum from 
their food reserves — ^just enough, in the scien- 
tific opinion of their food experts and ad- 
visers, to keep body and soul together when 
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added to the breads potato, meat and fat 
ration, though the paternal municipalities 
make a point, if possible, of doling out more 
generously, during the weeks before holidays, 
and for special joy events like Hindenburg 
victories. Non-holiday weeks average in- 
finitely leaner. 

On paper these supplementary rations, to- 
gether with the staple rations, should satisfy 
the healthy appetite. But these supplemen- 
tary rations jack up the cost of living so high 
that not every one can a£Ford to avail him- 
self of all the slender additional rations dis- 
pensed by municipaUties; certainly not wives 
of soldiers at the front, with no other income 
than the pittance allowed for their support, 
nor widows with microscopic pensions and 
many children. It is estimated that in the 
Greater Berlin borough of Neukoelln alone 
50,000 " war wives and widows ** are in dire 
need. 

There are probably 15,000,000 of the 
subliminal, of those below the average war 
food threshold. This food problem it is 
sought to solve by mimicipal mass feeding in- 
stitutions in which the food can be consumed 
on the premises or from which it is to be 
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taken home, most of the up-to-date institu- 
tions combining both forms. 

About 10,000,000 persons are being munic- 
ipaUy "mass fed.*' The food is ahnost al- 
ways of the soup or stew kind, is served at 
or below cost, and to get it patrons must turn 
in meat and potato cards as they would at 
restaurants. The price averages from 10 to 
12 cents a quart. 

Complaints, heard loudest in Berlin and 
other large cities, are about the deadly mo- 
notony of the sloppy war food, and occasion- 
ally there is cause to complain about quality 
and the high-handed manner in which at 
some feeding centres it is dispensed. 

At a Bavarian feeding plant the following 
typical week's menu was served for 12 cents 
a portion on meat days »and 11 cents on 
meatless days: 

Monday — ^Vegetable soap, ling, potatoes. 

Toesday — Potato soap^ noodles, mannalade. 

Wednesday — Brussels sprouts soup, roast veal, po- 
tatoes. 

Tkursday — Noodle soup, beef, kale. 

Friday — Potato soup, stock fish, potatoes and saner- 
kraut 
. Saturday — Noodle soup, bask, potatoes. 
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No food was served on Sunday. 

Extension of the system of mass feeding 
to take care of 20,000,000 people would come 
near solving Grermany's food problem. But 
nothing save cruel necessity has driven most 
of the patrons to these institutions. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of underfed Grcrmans 
prefer cooking and hungering at home to 
being well but mechanically fed. 

The Union of Clerks* Associations, having 
600,000 members, recently petitioned the 
Prussian Diet to use its influence with the 
Imperial Food Department to revoke the 
principle that brainworkers are to be ex- 
cluded from the additional rations given to 
the class of " heavy workers.*' 

A toiw of Berlin's food stores throws in- 
teresting sidelights on Grermany's war econ- 
omy. For instance, the problem of the van- 
ished goose, long the friend of the chronic 
meat eater, because ^mrchasable without meat 
cards. The goose is gone. You wiU not 
find a single Grcrman-bom goose at any 
game shop or delicatessen store. The dis- 
appearance was magical, almost overnight, 
and sjmchronised with the introduction of 
maximum prices for Grerman geese» showing 
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fhat the first effect of maxifniifn prices is to 
drive food from the open market. 

Hares, meatcardless and once plentiful, 
have aU but vanished, whereas the unham- 
pered rabbit has driven the maximum priced 
hare to cover. 

Horse meat sausage is cardf ree and much 
in demand, the cost soaring to about that of 
ihe choicest game in peace time until checked 
by a low maximum price. Sausage made of 
imported chickens is likewise obtainable with- 
out meat cards. 

Elephant steak, recently obtainable at 
LfCipzig, idiere the carcass of the old Zoo 
favorite Nelly, killed on account of old age, 
yielded nearly a ton of edible meat, was sold 
by a local restaurant at 40 cents a portion. 

Fish, a vitally important item in Grermany's 
war food supply, is scarce, despite the fact 
that an Imperial Fish Bureau was organised 
to stimulate production and control distribu- 
tion. 

A gruesome reminder of the Russian 
disaster in the Masurian Seas early in the 
war lurks in the fact that the exploitation of 
the Masurian Seas has now begun on an 
extensive, systematic scale. The conquered 
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territories in the East have begun to yield 
appreciable quantities of jGsh, notably large 
quantities of carp, from Bielostok, Courland 
and Lithuania. 

A food novelty has reached Berlin from 
Roumania in the form of salted dried carp 
in large quantities. The price is 65 cents a 
pound. They have to soak thirty hours in 
water before they become edible. 

A walk through the markets shows few 
fresh fish and, what is worse, that no salt 
herring nor smoked fish nor canned fish in 
sauce is for sale. Fish imports from nearby 
neutral countries have dwindled to almost 
nothing. 

As a substitute for fish, an effort was made 
to educate Berliners to eat sea mussels. 
Large quantities were shipped to Berlin and 
other large cities, but the Berliners did not 
take kindly to the novelty. 

The fat problem continues Germany's 
greatest food worry — Germany's weakest 
spot. German chemical science and tech- 
nology have performed seeming miracles dur- 
ing the war, but they have been stimiped in 
trying to make synthetic edible fats. Im- 
ports of butter and margarine have steadily 
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decreased. Grermany's underfed cows have 
/yielded less and less milk. Most serious of 
;all, the failure of the fodder crop in 1917 
' made it necessary to reduce Germany's stock 
21,000,000 head of cattle, and the enforced 
wholesale slaughtering has made heavy in- 
roads on the cows. 

Thanks to an incisive patriotic propaganda 
and dazzling high prices for native oilseeds 
and edible oils, the acreage of oil-yielding 
crops in Germany has been very consider- 
ably increased as against peace times, which 
will enable the doubling of the manufacture 
of oleomargarine during 1918. But there is 
no other brij^t feature to the fat situation. 
I Sorry, too, is Berlin's milk supply, an ever 
I diminishing variable, the bulk of the skimmed 
' milk being seized at the source and diverted to 
the oleomargarine factories. The milk ra- 
tion is one quart for children aged one and 
two, three-quarters of a quart for the three 
and four year olds and half a quart for the 
five and six year classes, with nothing for 
healthy adults and older children. It is 
feared that this milk famine can only be 
endured at the expense of the health of the 
future generation. 
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The public had gained the not unfostered 
impression that 1917's was a bumper vege- 
table cropt smashing all records, bitter disil- 
lusionment setting in when the promised 
vegetables were not forthcoming. It is now 
admitted that the vegetable crop was a 
failure. 

While the Austro-Grcrman armies were in- 
vading Italy a Grcrman expert commission 
was sent to Vienna to confer with Austrian 
and Hungarian commissions regarding a 
special economic department for exploiting 
Upper Italy's agricultural and horticultural 
resources. 

Unlike the vegetable harvest, the fruit 
crop of 1917 was bountiful, the record fruit 
crop of the war. Tet little fresh fruit 
reached the consumers of North Grermany 
through the open market, and that little only 
at exorbitant prices. This was partly due to 
the petty particularism of South Germany, 
which placed an embargo on fruit shipments 
to North Grermany, despite the fact that 
Wiirttemberg's crop was so immense, with 
Bavaria's a close second, that the South Grer- 
mans didn't know what to do with it all. 

But the principal reason why the Prus- 
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sians got no fresh fruit lay in the imperial 
food strategy. War marmalade is one of 
the most important food items for both the 
^army and the civilian population. Bread 
and marmalade form the daily substitute for 
bread and butter — ^at the front it is nick- 
named ""hero fat'' — and it constitutes Grer- 
many's next to the last line of food reserves. 

According to tiie Imperial Food Depart- 
ment plans, the bulk of Grermany's 1917 
bumper fruit crop was confiscated at the 
source and shipped to the marmalade fac- 
tories, being dumped with such arbitrariness 
that large quantities of fruit spoiled owing to 
the inability of factories to handle it. 

Nevertheless, Germany has been able to 
enter 1918 with its biggest marmalade re- 
serves of the war. The army is fully cov- 
ered with " hero fat," 880,000 tons has been 
and still is being fed out to the Grerman peo- 
ple as a substitute for missing butter, twice 
as much as during the entire past food year, 
and there is still an iron ration of marmidade 
carefully hoarded and salted away for unfore- 
seen and unforeseeable emergencies. 

The 1917 product is pure fruit marmalade. 
In 1916, owing to the fruit crop failure, the 
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marmalade was stretched with 60 per cent, 
turnips and mostly rendered mifit for con- 
sumption. With potatoes, marmalade is the 
strongest single factor in Grermany's food 
position during the current food year. 

Fresh fruits in very small quantities are 
still obtainable in the open market, but the 
prices, except for the poorest qualities, place 
them beyond the reach of the ordinary people. 
Maximum prices for apples are 5, 8, 12 and 
19 cents apiece. Pears, purchasable in small- 
est quantities, cost 5, 10 and 18 cents, accord- 
ing to size and quality. 

Lemons, the principal imported fruit, have 
vanished, as importation from Italy by way 
of Switzerland has been forbidden, as a meas- 
ure to try to raise up again the decrepit, 
fallen German mark exchange. 

Fancy American fruits, which could still 
be bought at certain luxiuy food specialty 
stores in Berlin before America entered the 
war, have likewise disappeared. 

Unobtainable are nuts of all kinds, espe* 
cially missed being almonds. 

Raisins are no longer to be bought, all 
for the same reason — ^because importation has 
been forbidden. 
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Two rivals of mannalade as butter sub- 
stitutes for bread spreading deserve notice be- 
cause of their growing vogue and importance 
— ^beet syrup and artificial honey, the latter^ 
as now manufactured, being of excellent 
quality and good to the taste. In 1918 
Berlin is eating each month on its butterless 
bread 5,000 tons of marmalade, 2,000 tons 
of artificial honey and nearly 800 tons of beet 
syrup, equivalent to an average daily per 
capita '' breadspread " ration of an ounce and 
a third. And this ration can be kept up 
throughout the current food year — can even 
be raised if desirable. 

The sugar shortage has generated an in- 
satiable popular craving for saccharine, and 
the factories, being unable to keep pace with 
the demand, there is now a saccharine short- 
age. The hard-pressed factories are rushing 
the crude crystals on the market as fast as 
producible. At that the best that can be 
done for the sweet tooth of Berlin is to appor- 
ticm a tiny envelope of saccharine crystals to 
each family per month. 

Surprisingly, a vinegar shortage has de- 
veloped, although Germany's 1917 production 
was only 10 per cent, below normal. The 
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demand for vinegar for preserving purposes 
has been such that little surplus is available 
for private households. 

There is also a salt shortage^ which has 
made itself more and more unpleasantly felt. 
For this the car shortage is in first line to 
blame; in second Une, Germany's large salt 
exports to Holland and other neutral 
countries. 

Coffee is only ^ memory. A cup of gen- 
uine coffee in 1918 is as rare as the dodo. 
Not only are coffee substitutes hard to ob- 
tain, but they are poor in quality, while the 
price has risen so much that maximum prices 
had to be fixed. 

Two classes of substitutes are distinguished 
in the war food laws — ^grain coffees, including 
malt coffees, for which the maximum price 
is 13 cents a pound, and aU other substitutes, 
which may be sold for up to 21 cents a pound. 
Fig coffee and chemical "coffee** essences 
are occasionally to be had in small quantities, 
but only at fancy prices. 

The German chemical industry has suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing sjmthetic caffein in 
conmiercial quantities, and experiments of 
adding the basic coffee drug caffein to grain 
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ooflFee sobsUU i les are said to have jrieUed en- 
oooragii^ results. 

Tea has become a curiosity. Small quan- 
tities of so-called German teas — dried berries, 
berbs and leaves — have been sold to tiie public 
at exorbitant prices as ^medical teas'* to 
drcumyent tiie maximum prices for *' Ger- 
man teas." 

The familiar storm signals of shortage are 
ahready discernible in wines and Ikjuors. 
French champagnes are nearing their end in 
Germany, and tiie peace prices have doubled 
and trebled, ranging frcmi $10 to $16 a bottle. 
Stocks of French red wines, Bordeaux and 
Burgundies are beginning to run low, with 
the accompanying phenomenon of doubled 
prices, owing to the incessant demands for red 
wines in the military hospitals. Port, sherry, 
Madeira, Malaga are virtually unobtainable, 
the nominal cost averaging $5 a bottle. Ger- 
man wines have kept pace with the vanish- 
ing imported in soaring prices. Brandy, 
whiskey and liqueurs have doubled and 
trebled in price, and the limited stocks are 
held back in anticipation of even steeper 
prices. 

But beer is the real Strindbergian soul 
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tragedy of every thirsting German. During 
1918 the breweries may brew only 10 per 
cent, of the malt quantities constituting the 
average quantities brewed in the years 1912 
and 1913. As a special concession, Bavarian 
breweries may brew 15 per cent. Four-fifths 
of Germany's entire beer production today 
is reserved for the army. 

The Grcrman war beer, increasingly thinned 
and stretched beyond recognition, has reached 
the limit of tenuity. The standardised war 
beer of 1918 for all Grcrmany, except Ba- 
varia, has only one-sixth the strength of 
peace-time beer. 

In peace times one pound of malt yielded 
on the average two and a half quarts of beer; 
today Bavarian breweries get from fifteen to 
seventeen quarts out of one pound and the 
North German breweries fifty quarts. 

Grcrmany's war beer has been alternately 
stretched and increased in price, and the 
oscillating process continues. While their 
favourite beverage has become legendary, the 
leading breweries of Germany have been able 
to declare dividends ranging from 10 to 20 
per cent. 



CHAPTER IV 

GERMAN FOOD STRATEGY 

AFTER three food years of bitter ex- 
perience and experimentation, involv- 
ing a host of makeshift measures and mis- 
takes and an encyclopedia of ordinances and 
regulations, German food strategy has at last 
crystallised into certain basic principles. 
They are first consistently applied for the 
official food year of 1917-18 (dating from 
harvest to harvest) and with minor variations 
wiU guide Germany's food poUcy for the 
balance of the war. 

Though it sounds like a platitude, the most 
important factor is the systematic stimulation 
of production to the limit of Germany's agri- 
cultural strength, to squeeze every possible 
drop of bread and potatoes out of Grermany's 
war-impoverished soil; to make Germany 
absolutely independent and self-dependent, as 
if there were no nearby neutral and conquered 
countries. This truth was slow to trickle into 
the brains of Grermany's economic Grcneral 

78 
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Staff, who neglected the root of all food 
shortage and specialised almost entirely on 
the control and distribution of foodstuffs until 
the present food year. 

Grermany's acreage under cultivation has 
gone back sharply and the jrield per acre has 
dropped, so that a ""good" war crop is 
smaller than a middling or fair peace-time 
harvest. This must be borne in mind when 
reading official Grcrman crop reports. Thus, 
the 1917 potato crop, a life saver for Grer- 
many, was enthusiastically hailed as '^splen- 
did," whereas in cold figures it was 10,000,000 
tons, or more than 20 per cent., less than 
the normal average potato crop for the dec- 
ade before the war. The sharp shrinkage 
of land under cultivation may be gathered 
from the fact that the acreage of pota- 
toes alone has gone back more than 40 
per cent, during the war. Stimulation of 
production is thus the vital problem to be 
solved. 

Grermany's agricultural production has 
reached the lowest level of the war, but it has 
also touched rock bottom. With concen- 
trated attention Grcrmany's acreage can and 
wiU be increased. With an even break in 
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the weather Germany's crop figures must be 
calculated on to increase. 

The causes for the decrease in acreage and 
yield lay in the shortage of labour, the short- 
age and underfed condition of draught ani- 
mals, the shortage of fertilisers and the 
maximum prices and onerous official burden 
of rules and restrictions. No class of Grer- 
mans has suffered so severely as the hardy 
peasantry. The percentage of physical fit- 
ness being considerably hi^^er than in the 
cities, the land has been combed clean of able- 
bodied men, including the middle-aged Land- 
Sturm. Tilled only by women, boys under 
eighteen, invalids, old men, war prisoners 
much given to sabotage and laying down 
on the job, and the relatively small propor- 
ti<Mi of soldiers who could be spared from the 
front on farming furloughs, Germany's once 
famous intensive agriculture has today lost 
its punch. 

These causes are being remedied, in part 
at least. The productiveness of the patriotic 
peasantry is being whipped up by an ade- 
quate propaganda. Every hundredweight 
of oats and breadstuffs, every pound of but- 
ter, every quart of milk, the peasants are told. 
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^^ helps to bring about ultimate victory and 
an honourable peace." And the peasantry is 
responding as it has always done. 

The Jungmannen (organisation of boys 
being put through a preliminary course of 
semi-military training to prepare them for 
compulsory military service) of the cities are 
being sent by tens of thousands out to the 
land, where they work for their board with 
a little pocket money thrown in. East Prus- 
sia alone has asked for 80,000 Jungmannen 
for 1918, and the fuller mobilisation of this 
young labour is calculated on materially to 
increase Grermany's 1918 harvest. In addi- 
tion to the Jungmannen, thousands of school- 
boys will be sent out to the land to work dur- 
ing the farming season. Another important 
accession of farm labour is expected from the 
home garrisons. The '"dismantling" of the 
east front will release an immense amount of 
able-bodied farm labour. 

Grcrmany's nitrate plants have increased 
their output to such an extent that not only 
are the requirements of the war industry fully 
covered, but there is an increasing surplus 
available as fertilizers for the farmers. Con- 
sequently, an increase in the yield per acre 
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must be reckoned with as at least a strong 
probability. Barring catastrophal weather 
conditions, the prognostication for the har- 
vest of 1918 must be regarded as distinctly 
favourable. Unless there is a complete 
crop failure, Grcrmany's last food crisis 
will have been passed in the spring and 
summer. 

Another principle of Grerman food strategy, 
beginning to be rigorously applied, is that 
every last ounce of food must be taken away 
from the producers above their bare require- 
ments. This applies particularly to Prussia, 
where the " pull '* of the powerful conserva- 
tives and agrarian interests was so strong in 
Berlin that until now food ordinances and 
policies have always spared the agriculturist. 
The stocks of foods hoarded and consumed 
by the peasantry and the agrarians under 
this system have been so immense that in 
future the farmer will be ruthlessly stripped 
of all that he raises above a ration which 
still averages about 50 per cent, higher than 
that of the city dweller. 

To lure the last particle of surplus food 
away from the farmer the patriotic propa- 
ganda is again invoked — ** He who withholds 
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food is a traitor to his brothers dying at the 
front*' and ''sins against the Fatherland/' 
To make sure of getting the last scrap of 
food away from the agrarian the law now 
provides heavy fines and punishment for 
withholding food information or for untruth- 
ful crop reports. The district authorities 
have the responsibility for rounding up all 
food stocks in agrarian hands. 

A last principle of food strategy is that 
human beings must be considered before 
animals, and that of the latter, the more use- 
ful must receive first consideration. More 
specially, it means that for the balance of the 
war, in the allotment of Grcrmany's harvest, 
the army (man and beast) comes first, then 
the civilian population, tihen breeding and 
draught animals, while all other animals have 
the last claim on any surplus. 

There are no reliable, no even approxi- 
mately accurate, crop statistics for the last 
harvest. Successive estimates by experts 
have varied by millions of tons. There is 
reason to believe that producers, for selfish 
reasons, very generally turned in false 
figures; there is more than a suspicion that 
the actual crops harvested have been under- 
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estimated rather than oyerestimated. And 
on this basis of uncertainty the whole com* 
plicated structure of Grermany's food appor- 
tionment and rationing has had to be built. 

llie 1918 food problem is complicated still 
further by the fact that Grermany just barely 
readied the last harvest with stocks of bread- 
stu£Fs virtually exhausted, so that the surplus 
carried forward into the new food year is 
n^ligible. The moral pressure alone of 
America's embargo has caused food imports 
from neutral countries to shrink to such an 
extent that food imports in any but negligible 
quantities cannot be counted on during 1918 
with the certainty that existed in 1915, 1916 
and the first half of 1917, Tidien vast quanti- 
ties of foodstuffs were imported. 

Germany's crop of wheat and rye, though 
at first officially characterized as a ''good 
middle harvest," is now known to have been 
somewhat below the average — ^the war aver- 
age — ^and though of good quality it is not 
sufficient to cover the guaranteed bread 
ration, which nevertheless must be maintained 
and can cmly be maintained by stretching the 
breadstuffs with potatoes. 

Grermany's potato crop, which wiU have to 
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bear the brunt of the defensive against famine 
in 1918, voted " very good " and " splendid " 
by officialdom, was only fair (estimated at 
from 80,000,000 to 35,000,000 tons— good 
when compared with the 22,000,000-ton 
potato failm*e of 1916, decidedly poor com- 
pared with the 55,000,000-ton crop of 1915, 
wifavourable compared with the peace-time 
average of 45,000,000 tons). 

After deductmg a 20 per cent, margin of 
rotting, the balance has been apportioned as 
follows: 1,600,000 tons for the army, 84,800 
tons for the navy, 1,500,000 tons for the 
army's horses, 5,190,000 tons for the pro- 
ducers, 7,840,000 tons for the urban popula- 
tion, 214,000 tons for hospitals and prison 
camps, 1,000,000 tons for '"stretching" the 
short wheat and rye breadstu£Fs, 800,000 tons 
for industrial purposes, 550,000 tons for the 
manufacture of starch, 80,000 tons for mak- 
ing yeast, 2,450,000 tons for the manufacture 
of alcohol, almost exclusively for military 
purposes, and 5,840,000 tons for seed pota- 
toes. The small, unknown and uncalculat- 
able remnant, together with the 20 per cent, 
which, according to experts, wiU rot owing to 
the peculiar quality of the 1917 crop, include 
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both feed for draught and breeding animals 
and the iron potato ration of the Grerman 
people for 1918. 

The popular ery for a weekly per capita 
ration of ten pounds cannot be complied 
with; the above dose calculation is based on 
an unalterable ration of seven pounds. 

How dose the army horses were to the 
starvation mark at the end of the last food 
year is betrayed by the fact that the State, 
at the instance of the military authorities, 
had to o£Fer the farmers a special speed pre- 
mium for the early threshing of oats. The 
lion's share of the small oats crop goes to the 
army; the slender remnant is reserved for 
agricultural and industrial horses only; there 
is nothing for the public. The bulk of tiie 
barley crop, 85 per cent, less than that of 
the preceding year, is reserved for the 
brewing of the army's beer in 1918; A small 
fraction is set aside for the manufacture of 
malt co£Fee and malt extract for the public. 
Nor wiU the layman get an ounce of the peas 
and beans crops, which are confiscated for the 
army and the war-industry workers. On the 
other hand, the beet sugar crop was at least 
50 per cent, better than in the preceding year. 
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and beet sugar is counted on to help fill 
the gap caused by the fat shortage. The 
hay crop was a failure. 

Not even disciplined Grerman animals can 
eat their fill and keep fit for work exclusiyely 
on official food ordinances. The 1918 food 
quilt, stretched to the limit, barely covers 
the German people, leaving the animals out 
in the cold. For farm horses, which are 
placed in a preferred dass, a per capita 
ration of two pounds of oats a day has been 
decreed. Some slender provision will also 
be made for city draught horses, draught 
oxen and breeding animals. For the rank 
and file of live stock, however, there is nothing 
left except a prohibition, Tidiose infringement 
entails heavy punishment. 

Sooner than see their cattle starve to death 
on their hands, the agrarians must either 
break the law or ruthlessly slaughter live 
stock which, being emaciated, will yield little 
in meat and prove no material addition to the 
food supply of the people. The enforced 
killing o£F of virtually all but draught and 
breeding animals means a further increase 
in the milk shortage and, ultimately, little or 
no meat. 
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The food authorities have wisely decreed 
ihe drastic operation of cutting down the 
stocks of cattle and pigs to the bone. 
Resentful agrarians were officially comforted 
with the argument that this measure, particu- 
^ly P^fiP^ ^^ '^ absolutely necessary in order 
to end the war victoriously/' The unsus- 
pected connection between pigs and patriot- 
ism is responsible for the fact that today 
virtually all Grerman hogs have died for the 
Fatherland — ^the resultant pork has been con- 
fiscated for the army, and until such time as 
Grermany's stock of pigs can be built up 
again, pork has vanished from the menus of 
the masses. 

How many milch cows can be starved 
through into the spring no Grerman expert 
is rash enough to prophesy, but it is certain 
that milk, too, will be a minus quantity as 
far as the public is concerned. Official food 
strategy has foreseen this peril and has 
worked out a dramatic counter-move — the 
Grerman people are to drink malt extract 
instead of milk. 

Pathetic, too, is the fate of the Grerman 
hen. There are no strength-giving official 
rations for barnyard fowls, and such 
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83 stiU live are not lajring. The egg supply 
has broken down completely. As the egg 
ration has in the past been one egg in two 
or three weeks, the possibilities of the future 
can be imagined. 

The malnutrition of horses, both military 
and civilian, has been called a ^' sad chapter '' 
of food history. Grerman war correspondents 
have chronicled the emaciation of the horses 
that participated in the fall o£Fensiye against 
Italy, while the Berlin cab horse continues 
to live from sheer force of habit. Horses in 
official positions are little better o£F, the Chief 
of the Berlin Fire Department declaring the 
nutrition of the horses so bad that out of each 
four pieces of apparatus only three could 
respond to a fire. 

Paternalism toward the poor horse is the 
inevitable result, and here, too, Berlin has 
led the way by building, at the expense of 
$250,000, a '' Municipal Institute for Horse 
Feed,'* where a newly patented ^^ Ersatz'* 
feed is manufactured for rationed war horses. 
Wood pulp is said to be its principal in- 
gredient. 

There is, however, good news for suffering 
animals, if they live long enough, for there 
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has been recently founded the '' E[aiser Wil- 
hehn Club for Animal Feeding/' whose pur- 
pose is the reform in feeding methods on the 
basis of exact sdentdfic research^ together 
with the emancipation of Germany's live 
stock from imported feeds after the war, thus 
effecting an annual saving of $250,000,000. 

Food strategy for 1918 stiU includes milk- 
ing the conquered countries of all surplus 
foods over and above the barest requirements 
of the natives; but with the difference that 
this year the uncertain quantities of grain and 
other foodstuffs which may be obtained in 
first line from Roumania and Poland are 
regarded as potential ^Welvet'' and are not 
calculated on except as part of the last line 
of emergency reserves. The bulk of the 
food extracted from them goes into military 
stomachs. 

Grcrmany does not count on obtaining any 
important tonnage of foodstuffs from neutral 
sources in 1918, as America's embargo and 
the neutrals' own needs have checked the flow 
of food into Germany and virtually sealed 
Grermany's neutral borders against leakages 
of Danish dairy products, Swiss chocolate, 
Norwegian fish and Dutch specialties. 
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Not taken into the specific calculations for 
19I89 but nevertheless eagerly hoped for> is 
food from Russia, particularly com and 
other cattle feed. The peace negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk had hardly begun when officials 
of the Imperial Economic Department and 
leaders of the grain trade held conferences 
to scheme ways for laying hands on Russia's 
grain at the earliest possible moment. The 
importation of Russian grain wiU be a 
monopoly entirely in the hands of a syndi- 
cate under State control. 

Interesting novelties in food tactics are to 
be noted in 1918. The most curious is an 
officially instigated *^ food pessimism " propa- 
ganda, particularly regarding potatoes, the 
object being to disillusion the public of the 
widespread idea that the potato crop was so 
brilliant that a larger ration could be given 
if bureaucracy but would, whereas the policy 
heretofore has always been to paint the food 
situation shg^tly more rosy than it actually 
was. The people are today told that while 
not bad the potato crop was not so good 
either as popularly assumed. 

A significant- tactical novelty was Uie intro- 
duction of the ** speed premium *' of $15 per 
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ton for early delivery of grain, in addition 
to a bonus of $17.50 per ton for early 
threshing. That sudi inducements, in addi- 
tion to already high maximum prices, must 
be made to the agrarians in order to coyer 
the most pressing needs of the army an^ the 
people during the critical transition from the 
old food year into the new speaks eloquently 
for the slendemess of the food margin on 
which (^krmany is warring. In addition to 
cash incentives, there is highly organised help 
from the military authorities to accelerate the 
early and copious flow of grain. 

The most important innovation is the 
change from the so-called compulsory appor- 
tionment tor the system of delivery contracts 
for potatoes in 1918, as a result of the harsh 
lessons learned from the failure of last year's 
scheme of potato supply. All Grcrmany is 
divided mto producer communities and con- 
sumer communities, and under the old scheme 
of compulsory apportionment neither had a 
word to say, neither could come into the 
market and buy or sell where they pleased. 

The Imperial Potato Bureau issued iron- 
clad orders to the producer communities to 
ship their quota of potatoes to specified con- 
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sumer communities at the fixed maximum 
prices and the latter in turn could obtain 
only such potato supplies as the Imperial 
Potato Bureau ordered routed to them. 
Thus certain communities would be com- 
pelled to ship their entire potato production 
to Berlin^ another to Cologne and so on. A 
fatal weakness lay in the machine-like rigidity 
of this bureaucratic system. Autocratic com- 
pulsory apportionment developed such waste- 
ful blunders, entailing, among other things, 
an overburdening of the railroads, as com* 
pelling producer communities hundreds of 
miles away to ship their potatoes to Berlin 
and other distant cities, producing communi- 
ties near Berlin in turn being ordered to ship 
their potatoes to other faraway consumer 
communities. 

Under the new system of delivery contracts 
a small saving element of free commerce has 
again been injected into the problem of po- 
tato distribution. The cities and other con- 
sumer communities are now able to make 
their own contracts direct with whatever 
producer communities they please, subject 
only to the ratification of the Imperial Sta- 
tistical Bureau, which keeps sharp watch and 
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joontrol to see that the cities do not contract 
I for more than the absolute requirraioits of 
(their rationed populations. 

Supply and demand again having a limited 
amount of free play, Uie flow of potatoes 
from the country to the cities tends to resume 
the more normal channels, to the not incon- 
siderable relief of the railroads. All the 
cities of Germany are today fully covered 
in potatoes until spring, and ev&i for Berlin 
there can be no danger of a potato shortage 
as last year. 



CHAPTER V 

FOOD SHORTAGE EVILS 

FOOD pressure has had a humanising 
e£Fect on the Grermans; it has made 
them, in rapidly increasing numbers, less law- 
abiding, more prone to wink at authority — 
and many an honest German has become a 
past master in the gentle art of grafting. 

" ScJdekhhandelf' or clandestine traffic in 
food, like '^ Ersatz f* or substitutes for food, 
has become a household word. This traffic 
is still spreading like a cancer, all official sur- 
gical e£Forts to root it out being impotent, 
and, second only to the possibility of a catas- 
trophal crop failure, it constitutes the gravest 
menace to the food supply of the Grerman 
people. Growing from modest beginnings, it 
has become not only the national war vice 
but a recognized profession and system. 

The germ of the present vicious " system ** 
is generally traced to the State arsenal and 
ammunition works at Spandau, near Berlin, 
where the military management, in order to 
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dieck an incipient '"hunger" strike, bou^t 
up large quantities of foodstuffs and dis- 
tributed them. The all-powerful war indus- 
tries, with millicois of profits, were quick to 
follow this example^ and by hook or crook 
get food to sell to their workers regardless 
of maximum prices. 

The next step was the keen competition be- 
tween the war industries to hold their workers 
and get fresh labour by making food condi- 
tions increasingly attractive. Krupp and the 
other big fellows have their food directors, 
their food warehouses and himdreds of agents 
scouring Germany to snap up foodstuffs at 
fancy prices. The authorities, aware of what 
is going on, are helpless, the military authori- 
ties, in fact, tacitly approving. 

This keen competition has driven prices to 
three, four and ten times the legal maximimi 
and opened up darling prospects to farmers 
and dealers. It has caused a dangerous 
diversion of foodstuffs in quantities so great 
that no expert has the nerve to estimate them 
from the scantily fed public into the maw of 
the war industries. 

But the evil has not ended here. The com- 
parative luxury among workers of the power- 
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fill industries has aroused jealousy in the 
weaker industries which cannot compete in 0- 
licit buying. Bitter dissatisfaction and labour 
unrest has resulted in less favoured industrial 
centres, in the factory sections of the large 
cities. Again, the system has occasioned such 
food shortage in the cities that municipali- 
ties have had to forget the law and compete 
with the war industries for the floating supply 
of illicit foodstu£fs, completing the vicious 
circle. 

In the fierce subsurface struggle for exist- 
ence, war industries and municipalities are 
involved in a battle royal for the prize of 
Germany's small surplus food stocks, and as 
prices rise graft and law-breaking are stimu- 
lated on the part of producers and profiteers 
and the diversion of food from the masses in- 
creases alarmingly. 

The illicit traffic includes eversrthing eat- 
able, and there are many ways of circumvent- 
ing the laws. In breadstuffs, the traffic is 
limited to such quantities of wheat and rye as 
the agrarians and peasants ** embezzle " — ^fail 
to give up to the State, which confiscates all 
breadstu£fs at the source — or to the reserves 
for seeding. Herein lies an additional grave 
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danger to the nation's food supply, for large 
quantities of seed wheat and rye are sold 
through the '' ScUeichhandeV' Profiteers 
have been known to o£Fer seed wheat at from 
$25 to $50 per hundredweight. 

In potatoes the war industries have been 
able to cover their requirements not only by 
high prices, but, in numy cases, by o£Fering 
the producers coal or fertilizers. Exorbitant 
prices have induced producers to withhold 
deliveries of fresh and winter vegetables on 
their less profitable contracts at legal maxi- 
mum prices with municipalities, cheerfully 
pocketing the 5 per cent, legal penalisation 
and leaving the cities denuded of vegetables. 

The war industries pay up to $1 a pound 
for meat procured from the wholesale cattle 
dealers' associations, which have been en- 
trusted with the monopoly of the hve stock 
business, circumventing the maximimi prices 
by premiiuns, extra commissions, expenses 
and other subterfuges. Milk has similarly 
been drawn into the vicious circle, while there 
is a floiu*ishing illicit traffic in butter at 
prices ranging from $2 to $4 a poimd. Oats 
have been known to change hands at 700 
per cent, above the legal price, while for 
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feed in general there is an active illegal mar- 
ket» stimulated by the competition of private 
live stock owners. 

Municipalities and industries that keep 
within the law, if there are any, run the dan- 
ger of seeing their populations more poorly 
fed than those of the law violators, with re- 
sultant discontent and popular unrest. 

The more sensational wholesale food law 
violations, however, are overshadowed in 
ominousness by the daily millions of petty in- 
dividual infringements and violations, which 
in the aggregate constitute an immense drain 
on Germany's closely rationed supplies and 
one serious, apparently irremediable, cause 
of shortages. Procuring forbidden food has 
become a national habit. At least half of 
the Grerman people do not restrict them- 
selves to iheir legal rations. 

This petty '* SchleichhandeV* is of fasci- 
nating and infinite variety. It has infected 
the army; common soldiers, sta£F officers, 
even generals have got the habit. Quanti- 
ties of military food supplies have found 
iheir way back home. Soldiers at the front 
try to smuggle home smaU food parcels 
through the field post, althouj^ it is strictly 
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forbidden. Soldiers returning on furlough 
make a practice of taking home concealed 
food» sugar, cheese and sausage being the 
favourite items, though the more daring not 
infrequently try to get by with pork and 
poultry. To check this smuggling there is a 
sharp customs inspection of soldiers' baggage 
at the Grcrman border control stations. 

A salesgirl in a Berlin store asked a confi- 
dence inspiring customer if she didn't want 
to buy some sausage, explaining that her 
brother, just returned from the Flanders 
front, had brought home ten pounds of Dauer- 
ww9t. The price was $1.50 per pound and 
the customer snapped at the bargain. 

Officers, being immune from search, bring 
home not only the bacon but butter in pots, 
coffee, sugar and other rarities. A certain 
Prussian staff major, returning from the 
west front, overjoyed his wife with a Christ- 
mas present of two poimds of butter and five 
of sugar. Officers in the field frequently 
send home to their families by their servants 
or trusted soldiers. 

I heard the sad story of a lieutenant 
general who came home from the east front 
bringing as part of his *' battle baggage '* a 
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hamper containing ten dressed Polish geese. 
They were lost in the fierce baggage scrim- 
mage at Berlin. The general's orderly, left 
behind to find the geese, let the cat out of the 
bag. On locating the hamper the wily sta- 
tion officials pointed out the law and said 
the geese would have to be sent to the cus- 
toms "revision.** This polite hint of black- 
mail resulted in a compromise, the orderly 
getting one goose for his general and the 
officials accepting the other nine. 

Illegal shipments from food producers to 
profiteers and consumers in the cities in- 
creased to such an extent that the overbur- 
dened Prussian State railroads have discon- 
tinued express shipments, resulting in a 
heavy, increased strain on the parcels post. 
It has been repeatedly charged that post 
office officials " sniff " after food parcels, and 
it appears to be a fact that suspicious-looking 
packages are opened, and if found to con- 
tain food contraband, confiscated — ^not infre- 
quently filched by the lucky official. 

Smuggling in personal baggage has grown 
to an astonishing extent. Professional food 
travellers work the provinces. An army of 
amateurs plays the same game. Shrewd 
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country folk have become tourists and find it 
advisable to see Berlin and the iron Hinden- 
burg. Poor relations from the country are 
assured of an enthusiastic welcome {rom rich 
city kinsmen, because they come bearing pots 
of butter and sides of bacon. 

Legions of housewives make it a regular 
practice to go on one-day food expeditions 
into the surrounding country or spend the 
week-ends in the more remote food-hunting 
groimds. Whole Berlin families by the 
thousands make short excursions on Sundays 
into the country, returning with bulging 
knapsacks, and even the innocent baby car- 
riage has been known to serve in the illicit 
traffic. The well-to-do in many cases have 
commissionaires scouting for food about town 
and in the provinces. 

But if you are willing to pay exorbitant 
prices you can buy all control!^ foodstuffs 
without going to any personal trouble. Pro- 
fessional dealers in illegal foods will call you 
up on the telephone or call aroimd to the 
house. Most of them have a preferred list 
of regular cust(»ners. The food authorities 
have closed down some of Berlin's most fa- 
mous restaurants, such as HiUer's and Dres- 
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seFs, for violating fhe food ordinances, but 
you can still be tipped off to numerous small 
eating places where a portion of meat can be 
obtained without meat cards. If you have 
ingratiated yourself with the chef of your 
hotel, you wiU have no trouble in getting 
butter at $2.50 or $3 a pound. 

While the extent of the Food Law viola- 
tions betrays the food pressure in Grcrmany, 
paradoxicaUy it is also a favourable sign, 
indicating that there is more food in Ger- 
many than is commonly supposed or officially 
known. 

There is no actual food shortage in Grcr- 
many. Where sjmtiptoms of shortage appear, 
the trouble lies in the faulty economic system, 
about which two schools of thought today 
hold diametricaUy opposite views, the one 
blaming the new State Socialism, with its 
maximum prices, official inefficiency, virtual 
elimination of the middleman and the normal, 
healthy channels of business; the other con- 
tending that government control of food has 
not gone far enough, and that complete con- 
trol must begin at the source and continue all 
along the line to the ultimate consumer, leav- 
ing no loophole or leak. 
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Palliatives and halfway measures so far 
have not served to check the illicit traffic. 
Food inspectors are active in the producing 
provinces, checking up stocks on hand against 
the figures turned in to the local authorities. 
House visitations have not been unknown in 
the cities. The secret police are successful 
in makmg many big haub of hidden food 
stores; personal luggage inquisitions are oc- 
casionally made on trains and detectives 
swarm about the big railway stations looking 
for food travellers and suspicious trunks. 

The full penalty of the law is inflicted in 
cases of conviction for violations, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of prosecutions are pend- 
ing. The courts are overworked. The root 
of the trouble being human nature, however, 
as long as exorbitant profits are to be made 
and real food is to be bought by closely ra- 
tioned Grcrmans, the present system must con- 
tinue. The evil can be checked and greatly 
reduced by tightening food control to the 
limit of the humanly possible, particularly at 
the source, and this policy wiU undoubtedly 
be pursued for the balance of the war. A 
beginning has already been made in the case 
of the last grain crop, which was taken over 
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by the authorities with unprecedented sharp- 
ness and thoroughness. 

Food pressure breeds a swarm of minor 
food frauds. New records have been set for 
milk watering, up to 50 and 60 per cent, in 
some cases. " Stretching ** offers a fertile 
field for fraud. False labelling, palming off 
of inferior substitutes, short weight in pack- 
age goods, and petty chicaneries on the part 
of retailers, such as refusing to seU a ra- 
tioned food unless the customer at the same 
time buys with it an expensive fancy con- 
tainer or other costly merchandise — ^all* these 
practices have reached a maximum in 1918. 

But the particular something which is rot- 
ten in the State of Grcrmany is the '' Ersatz ** 
food industry. There is no Pure Food Law 
in Germany, no protection whatever for the 
buyer of fancy-named '^ Ersatz*^ products, 
and apparently no other legal curb on this 
form of food fraud, except the law of 
'^ Kriegwmcher*^ against selling foodstuffs 
at usuriously exorbitant prices, under which 
prosecutions of food fakers are possible. 

Beginning modestly at the outbreak of the 
war with the manufacture of '' Love Gifts '' 
sent from home to the soldiers at the front. 
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such as bouillon and punch cubes containing 
neither food value nor alcohol, the '^ Ersatz '' 
has made giant strides keeping pace with food 
shortage, until today numy millions are paid 
by the Grerman people for worthless and 
often harmless substitutes. It is impossible 
to think of an article of food for which there 
is not a variety of '^ Ersatz ** preparations on 
the market. The shelves of the grocery 
stores are well stocked only with tins and 
packages and bottles of Ersatz. And now 
Ersatz products keep coming into the 
market faster than Grcrmany's physiological 
chemists and laboratories can expose them; 
estimates of the number of food Ersatz prep- 
arations ranging from 8,000 up. 

As a few tjrpical examples may be cited, 
butter Ersatz or margarine or tallow mixed 
with potato flour containing from 10 to 20 
per cent, fat; a butter-stretching Ersatz of 
yellow-coloured potato flour and salt; a cook- 
ing butter Ersatz of coloured straw meal and 
milk powder; salad oil Ersatz assaying up to 
98 per cent, water; egg Ersatz containing no 
vestige of egg, the principal ingredient being 
yellow-coloured flour or baking powder with 
a trace of albumen thrown in as evidence of 
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good faith; soup powders and bouillon cubes, 
analysing up to 90 per cent, salt with a 
small admixture of spices or herbs; fruit 
jellies of coloured gelatine and water 
flavoured with essential oils; aromatic pud- 
ding powders with an aroma of sulphuric 
add; meat Ersatz made of pickled shellfish. 
And these delicatessen are sold at prices out 
of all proportion to the manufacturing cost, 
the profit running up to 1,000 per cent. 

To protect the public's pocketbook and 
health, Wiirttemberg publishes an official 
blacklist of Ersatz preparations. The Grer- 
man people generally, however, regard the 
Ersatz industry rather good-naturedly, as an 
inevitable evil incident to hard food times, 
while Ersatz provides profitable material for 
the professional humourists. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CLOTHING PROBLEM 

ALTHOUGH no honest Grerman is re- 
ported as forced to go naked at the 
commencement of the 1918 season, there 
nevertheless is a shortage of new clothing in 
Grcrmany. As in food so in the matter of 
clothing, the army comes first. And in order 
to forestall the otherwise by no means 
ludicrous possibility of losing the war by 
being forced to fight in their socks or shirts, 
the German army has been covered by a 
provident War Ministry as to its clothing 
requirements for many years to come — for 
a war of " imoverseeable length," as the Grcr- 
mans quaintly phrase it. This is made pos- 
sible only by confiscating all stocks of raw 
materials, semi-finished and finished cloths, 
shirtings, sheetings, linens, cottons and wool- 
lens — even rabbit skins — in any way adapted 
to the use of the army or convertible for ulti- 
mate army wear on the one hand, and on 
the other, throttling down the entire im- 
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mense clothing industry to a Tninimnm of 
production except where working in the 
military interest, taking care only to 
prevent too precipitate wholesale unem- 
plojrment. 

The raw material situation is distinctly 
bad. It is extremely doubtful whether there 
is a single bale of raw cotton left in all Grer- 
many in manufacturers' hands. The con- 
quered territories have been combed with 
military Grerman thoroughness, and though 
big hauls were made, notably in Belgium and 
the Lfodz manufacturing district in Poland, 
these stocks were used up long ago, while the 
home needs of the neutrals have prevented 
any cotton coming in, with America's em- 
bargo making assurance doubly sure. Ger- 
many's cotton problem for the balance of the 
war essentially is one of making old goods 
into new, of collecting unwearable cotton 
clothing and putting it through the mill 
again. 

Nor is the wool situation much brighter. 
Austria has first whack at the fleeceable 
sheep of Hungary and Serbia, and Grer- 
many's own wool production, added to all the 
other conquered territories can be made to 
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jrield, covers but a fractional part of the 
army's requirements alone. Here, too, the 
solution can be only that of manufacturing 
shoddy of ever-increasing shoddiness as the 
war lengthens. The stocks of raw silks, 
though last to go, are exhausted too, and 
despite the fact a well-organised propaganda 
succeeded in increasing Grcrmany's acreage 
of flax and hemp, the yield is negligible com- 
pared with Grermany^s normal linen require- 
ments. The lack of jute, too, has become a 
worry to the Grovemment. It does not exist 
today. 

That Grcrmany is in no danger of being 
threatened by an epidemic of nudity at some 
distant future stage of the war is entirely due 
to the sensational turn in the development of 
the paper thread industry, culminating in the 
technical triumph of practical woven paper 
materials. What started as a seemingly 
visionary emergency experiment has been 
perfected into a process of permanent value. 
Cotton spinners have evaded closing down by 
adapting their plants to paper thread and 
paper yam spinning, on which thousands 
of once idle spindles are running again. 
Cotton goods and jute makers alike have 
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eagerly gone in for paper weaves from 
coarsest to finest qualities. In the opinion of 
experts the new industry still is only on the 
threshold of its development. It is prophe- 
sied that after the war the production of 
paper materials will assume such proportions 
that the importation of cotton and jute will 
be greatly limited, thus helping to restore 
Grermany's unfavourable trade balance and 
boost up the fallen mark exchange. Grerman 
manufacturers are even dreaming of its ex- 
port possibilities, of conquering world mar- 
kets with their paper fabrics in competition 
with the cotton goods of England and 
America. 

There is no doubt that the new paper 
fabric industry could turn out wearable sub- 
stitutes for all necessary articles of clothing 
heretofore made of cotton, wool or linen. 
The public, however, has shied at the mis- 
nomer " paper clothes " and the public's prej- 
udice against wearing " paper " has not yet 
been overcome. 

Paper fabrics must be washed in lukewarm 
water and under no circumstances must they 
first be put to soak, or boiled, or put through 
a clothes wringer. Also, paper lingerie must 
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be ironed under absorbent paper. Under the 
circumstances, the man on the street and the 
average woman, too, prefer to stick to patdied 
and shredded garments rather than take a 
chance on the paper innovation. 

The manufacturers' enthusiasm for educat- 
ing the public down to wearing paper has 
been further crimped by the fact that the 
entire production of paper thread and fabrics 
has been confiscated to secure the increasing 
requirements of the army, and only small 
quantities are released for the home market. 
Nevertheless, the time is bound to come 
when Grermans in large numbers will be 
forced to choose between wearing paper or 
nothing. 

With the exception of a limited number of 
luxury articles and certain frills and furnish- 
ings, such as collars and neckties, not an outer 
or under garment, not a piece of clothing can 
be bought in Grcrmany today without a per- 
mit issued on personal application to the 
police only after a hearing, sometimes involv- 
ing cross-examination and sworn affidavit 
that the clothing in question is sorely needed 
by the applicant. Frequently it is necessary, 
and generally, to expedite tlie permit desir- 
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able to bring along your outworn garments 
as evidence of necessity. 

There is a standard war wardrobe for both 
men and women. It entitles a man to have 
and to hold, among other things, four pairs 
of socks or stockings and three undershirts — 
four for women and the same number of 
underdrawers ; three nightshirts or gowns, 
three outershirts for men and three blouses 
for women; two suits for either sex and like- 
wise two overcoats or cloaks. 

Records of cloth in permits issued are kept 
at the issuing bureaus, and if you come back 
for more with frequency you will be investi- 
gated and, if innocent of fraudulent intent, 
cautioned not to wear your things out so fast. 
By this system, the consumption of new 
clothing has been reduced to the limit of 
the decently possible, while the wear of old 
has been stretdied to the physical utmost of 
service. 

The well-dressed woman and the rarely- 
met man-about-town still can keep up ap- 
pearances tolerably, for the otherwise tight 
clothes-rationing scheme, whose purpose is 
by no means idealistically the enforcement 
of clothes equality and democracy, but merely 
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the practical curbing of the buying propen- 
sities of the broad masses and middle classes, 
exempts aU luxury clothing, including silks, 
satins, brocades and velvets, model gowns and 
expensive toilettes generally whose cost is 
beyond the reach of aU but the well- 
to-do. 

For those who desire and still can afford to 
be weU dressed, there is yet another possibility 
of acquiring new clothing. There are in all 
Grerman cities patriotic and charitable organi- 
sations specialising in collecting clothing for 
the deserving needy, and these organisations 
will accept slightly worn clothing, either as 
gifts or under pajrment of their old clothes 
value, and in return will issue permission to 
purchase a similar new garment. 

The serious problem of providing adequate 
clothing for the genteel poor and the masses, 
whose slender incomes are almost entirely 
absorbed by the high food prices, engages 
the combined attention of municipalities, 
patriotic and charitable organisations in co- 
operation with the Imperial Clothing Bureau, 
and, with the possible exception of tihie mass- 
feeding institutions, no form of war social 
welfare work is so hi^y organised or so 
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efficiently conducted, without humiliation to 
the poor. 

Berlin, Leipzig and the other large cities 
have established ^'Clothing CoUeddon Bu- 
reaus " where old clothing is bought at nomi- 
nal prices, with the real inducement and valu- 
able consideration of a free permit thrown in. 
This municipally-bought old clothing is re- 
paired, renovated and sold to the poor at 
nominal prices. Patriotic and charitable or- 
ganisations, which have established clothes col- 
lection bureaus, likewise distribute immense 
quantities of clothing to the poor; thus the 
Berlin branch of the Red Cross specialises in 
clothing the wives and children of soldiers and 
in providing decent civilian suits for dis- 
charged soldiers. 

A new war corporation, labouring under 
the name of " Clothing Utilisation Company," 
is a vast reservoir into which flow the better 
grades of cast-off clothing, through a thou- 
sand channels ; repaired and freshened up, they 
are sold again at cost without profit, and the 
business of this semi-State institution has al- 
ready passed the $250,000 mark. The State 
itself takes an active interest in seeing that 
the poor are clothed, placing large orders 
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through the Imperial Clothing Bureau with 
the clothing trades for so-called '^Imperial 
Clothing Groods/' a small part going to 
charitable institutions, but the bulk being 
bought by the municipalities and sold to the 
needy at small prices through retail stores on 
presentation of special bujring permits issued 
by the municipalities to the deserving. The 
City of Berlin has bought of the Imperial 
Clothing Bureau and resold to its needy a 
first instalment of 20,000 women's suits, 
48,000 blouses, 64,000 skirts and 18,000 men's 
suits. Despite doihes shortage, rationing 
and old clothes paternalism, the German peo- 
ple are by no means shabby, even in the 
fourth year of the war; the standard of neat- 
ness among the poor is still distinctly high. 

Of the various clothes shortages the most 
serious is that of hosiery, which again is due 
to the shortage of darning cotton and thread, 
coupled with very inferior quality. What 
avail four pairs of stockings, if under in- 
creased wear and tear they quickly give out, 
and there's no darning material? Darning is 
fast becoming a lost art among Grerman 
women, for whom the shortage of sewing 
materials is one of the heaviest trials of the 
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war. So bitterly is this shortage felt that the 
State and military authorities have had to 
take a hand in rationing the supply of darn- 
ing cotton and thread. A small periodic dis- 
tribution is made to the tailoring and dress- 
making trade and to the populace on special 
cards. 

The most indispensable swaddling clothes 
and baby linen are so short that the charitable 
and social welfare work organisations of 
Frankfort and other large cities have had to 
issue patriotic appeals to the better situated 
mothers to donate all possible cotton and 
linen articles. 

The acute soap shortage must be regarded 
as a serious secondary cause of the lingerie, 
hosiery and household linen shortages. Ger- 
man war-time laundries hold all world's 
records for speed and thoroughness in ruining 
laimdry, and casualties are just as heavy 
under home washing. There is hardly a cake 
of good, pure laundry soap in Germany to- 
day, and the " Ersatz '^ soaps and imitation 
soap powders and nondescript chemical wash- 
ing powders that have flooded the country 
are ruinous even to new clothing. 

Acute, too, is the shortage of toilet soaps. 
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The sensitive nose can measure this condition 
in all crowded public places, but though the 
authorities early sniffed the possible grave 
menace to public health and resorted to the 
microscopic rationing of soaps and soap 
powders, the aroma of the unwashed is 
steadily enveloping even those higher up in 
the social scale. 

Of shortages there is no end in Germany. 
There is a very flourishing shoe shortage, and 
a "throwing back'* to wooden shoes — ^the 
fashionable footgear of the German masses 
in 1918. Again the army must come first; 
not less than 15,000,000 pairs of boots and 
shoes annually are needed for it. The im- 
portation of hides and leather has dwindled 
to negligible quantities; to cover the require- 
ments of the army all stocks of stout boots 
and shoes and all inland raw hides and leather 
have been confiscated. 

The entire boot and shoe manufacturing 
industry has been "consolidated," meaning 
that more than half of the factories have been 
compulsorily closed down. The remainder 
are running on material supplied through the 
War Leather Company, and entirely in the 
interests of the military. Agriculture also 
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must be supplied with indispensable leather 
goods. 

The increased slaughtering of cattle and 
the hides of the cattle killed at the fronts 
barely supply material for the most urgent 
military and agricultural demands. Even 
then tanneries are forced to e^ttend themselves 
to the limit, contending with labour shortage 
and a shortage of tanning materials. New 
processes have shortened the process of turn- 
ing raw hides into leather to a matter of a 
few weeks, but only at the expense of quality. 

None of this inferior war leather is today 
available, however, for shoes for the people, 
with the exception of the anall scrap rem- 
nants. 

Meanwhile, shoes are rapidly wearing out, 
and there is no repair leather. It is virtually 
impossible to buy new ones. Many shoe 
stores have gone out of business. Others 
keep open but display the "" sold out '' sign. 
In still others, freak sizes alone are to be 
found. 

Germany has grappled with the problem 
in characteristic fashion — exhaustive study 
and experimentation with all manner of 
leather *' Ersatz '* and organisation of a new 
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war corporation, the '' Enatz Sole Com- 
pany/' 

Early it was realized that wood was the 
best, and in the long run the only available 
substitute for sole leather, because the raw 
material could be procured. Unfortunately 
the same prejudice has developed among the 
German peofAe against '* wooden shoes'' as 
against ** paper clothing," and many even of 
the poor would rather go with womout, leaky 
shoes than spend good money for the camou- 
flaged wooden innovations. 

While waiting for the nation-wide propa- 
ganda to educate the Grcrman people up to 
wooden shoes, the Ersatz Sole Company is 
ccmjuring shoes out of such weird leather sub- 
stitutes as old saU doth, paper fabrics, vul- 
canised rubber, felt, sulphite pulp and coal 
tar products and animal glues, with soles of 
horn, tin and other things. Durable soles 
are also said to be made by piecing small bits 
of leather scrap together, but the process is 
a dark war trade secret. 

In the main the war-shoe industry is spe- 
cialising in turning out shoes of wooden soles 
and cloth tops with narrow imitation leather 
trimmings. Twenty-five factories are already 
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able to turn out wooden soles at tke rate of 
100,000,000 pairs annually, and it is estimated 
that the consumption of wood in 1918 for this 
purpose will exceed 100,000 cubic yards. 

The war shoe adds no saving touch of 
picturesqueness to Grerman feet. It is 
essentially ultra-modem and the quite un- 
recognisable relative of the romantic wooden 
shoes worn by French peasants and Dutch 
fishermen on picture postal cards. 

The shoe situation amounts to a public 
calamity, and municipalities have had to take 
emergency measures to end the imhappy 
state. Berlin, for instance, has set up a 
municipal shoe repairing institution, with 
more than 100 branches. Berliners can get 
their shoes repaired with wooden soles and 
heels within eight days at the low price of 
$1.50 for ladies' and $1.75 for men's. 

At the same time the populace are exposed 
to another propaganda. They are urged not 
to wear their shoes ''clean through," as in 
such cases the wooden *' Ersatz*' soles can't 
be fastened on, and there is even a movement 
to " do your repairing at home,*' with wooden 
soles and free courses of instruction supplied 
by the municipality. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PROBLEM OF RAW MATERIALS AND 
WAR MATERLO- PRODUCTION 

DESPITE the blockade and embargo 
noose, the cutting off of all overseas 
imports and the stoppage of even minor leaks 
through neutral countries, it seems improb- 
able that lack of indispensable raw materials 
will ever compass (rermany's defeat. Strug- 
gling desperately to free itself from the 
strangling blockade from the very start of 
the war, Gtermany has been saved by her 
applied science and technology, which, goaded 
on by absolute necessity and at every turn 
haunted by the vivid spectre of certain disas- 
ter in what was often a heartbreaking race 
against time and dwindling imported mate- 
rials, has succeeded, by discovering substitutes 
and new processes, in placing Germany's war 
material production on a sound basis. 

The Grermans themselves are inordinately 
proud of their scientific and technical achieve- 
ments in this world's series between Grerman 
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brains and British blockade; and they not 
infrequently allow their enthusiasm to run 
away with them to the extent of prophesying 
that, thanks to the blockade, Germany will 
be made independent of the world, even for 
peace times, in so far as many important raw 
materials are concerned. 

It appears to be an indubitable fact that 
Germany's raw material position in 1918 no 
longer shows weakness, and that production 
of war material, even under the high-pressure 
Hindenburg programme, is prepared for a 
war of indeterminate duration. Credit be- 
longs in first line, perhaps, to the Highest 
Military Management. No man with an idea, 
no crank of any scientific standing, no patri- 
otic professor or spectacled inventor ever 
failed to get a prompt hearing from the mili- 
tary, nor the chance of practical trying out, 
while successful experiments found virtually 
unlimited backing. 

Money has been no object in the intensive 
exploitation of new ideas, inventions, discov- 
eries, processes, if you could "show" the 
expert advisers of the military management. 
And those observers who, like the writer, had 
occasion to travel the length and breadth of 
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Grcrmany many times over during a period of 
war years, were able to see evidence of these 
indirect results of the British blockade, in the 
erection of new plants, new factories, some- 
times spreading over scores of acres, as in the 
case of the ''aerial nitrate" plants between 
Halle and Berlin, though the inner mysteries 
were closely guarded. 

According to credible reports, hundreds of 
thousands of experiments have been con- 
ducted for war purposes only, and Grerman 
science continues to rack its brains unabated. 
New special scientific laboratories and insti- 
tutions have been founded, such as the Coal 
Research Institute, and it is claimed for 
Grerman war science that it is still only on 
the threshold of the possible, even though, 
during the war, science and technology have 
already, in the enthusiastic Grerman view, 
made the equivalent of half a century of 
peace-time progress. 

The Grcrmans consider their first scientific 
triumph of the war to be the emancipation 
of the explosives production from cotton and 
Chili saltpetre, the explosives developing a 
sudden amazing appetite for cellulose and 
sugar. The production of nitrates *' from the 
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air" has been increased until the require- 
ments of the ammunition production are said 
to be covered with a surplus for agriculture. 

Well-informed Grermans, in discussing the 
raw materials problem, seldom fail to boast 
of Grermany's world potash monopoly. It 
has not, however, been possible to maintain 
production at the peace-time figures. 

The production of synthetic rubber has 
been more and more nearly perfected, until 
today it is an important factor in Grermany's 
war economy. For vanadium and other rare 
ingredients of high-grade special steels the 
Germans are now using molybdenum, and 
they are also making a chrome steel, obtaining 
the chrome from Austria. For many uses, 
for which copper was formerly considered 
indispensable, they have successfully tried 
substitutes. In place of copper guide rings 
on shells a new soft steel, perfected early in 
the war, proves adequate. In place of copper 
electrical wire a somewhat thicker wire, said 
to be a soft steel composition, is being ex- 
tensively used. 

Coal has proved a veritable ^^ Ersatz** 
mine, especially for the vile-smelling benzol, 
^' Ersatz ** for gasoline. A considerable num- 
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ber of oils are being won by distillation from 
the lowest grades of soft coal, and of late 
German scientists have succeeded in extract- 
ing fatty acids from the same source, said 
to fill a long-felt want for the manufacture 
of soaps and fats. Grermany's war require- 
ments in oils are partly met by coal distillates 
and by the increasing output of the Rou- 
manian oil fields and refineries, in German 
hands, whose production has been brought 
back to half the peace-time normal. For 
1918 Roumania's production, under German 
management, is estimated at 1,000,000 tons 
of petroleum and 150,000 tons of benzine. 

Grermany's iron and steel industry keeps 
pace with the more urgent war requirements 
at the expense of neutral and home needs, 
which are virtually ignored. It reached its 
war maximum during the summer of 1917 
and has barely been able to maintain this 
rate. It appears certain that production can- 
not be increased. The volume of production 
is circumscribed by transportation troubles, 
by the bad condition of the railroads and 
waterways. 

The output of Grermany's iron mines leaves 
much to be desired, from the German point 
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of view. Here the troubles are virtually the 
same as in the coal industry — ^labour shortage, 
inexperienced new labour, lowered individual 
efficiency as a result of food shortage and car 
shortage. The most heroic efforts barely suf- 
fice to keep the output of iron ore at or near 
the normal peace level. Particularly keen is 
the demand for manganese ores and other 
high-grade ores. Some welcome relief is af- 
forded by the importation of Swedish ores, 
estimated at 5,000,000 tons annually, which 
are doubly welcome, because they are trans- 
ported to the Grcrman blast furnaces by all- 
water routes, thereby relieving the overtaxed 
railroads. There is no shortage in scrap iron 
and steel, of which immense quantities come 
from conquered territories. 

There is no longer a vestige left of the 
free play of economic forces in the iron in- 
dustry; there is no longer even a market. 
For virtually the entire production of all 
products there is only one customer, the mili- 
tary authorities, though they avail themselves 
of the ordinary channels of trade. 

The production of high-grade steel for 
shells has been increased to the satisfaction 
of the military authorities and requirements 
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appear to be covered. Bar iron and hoop 
iron are being turned out in quantities suffi- 
cient to cover the needs of the military. 
Rolled and drawn wire, barbed wire and 
cable wire are short, production being able 
to supply only the most urgent military 
demands. The manufacture of tubes of all 
kinds has in the past been appreciably in- 
creased, making it possible to supply the 
increased requirements of engine and boUer 
works, the shipbuilding plants and locomo- 
tive works. The output of locomotives and 
cars is increasing from month to month. 
Increasing, too, is the production of and 
demand for rails for narrow-gauge railways 
on the part of the mines and the military field 
railways. 

It is not too much to speak of an iron and 
steel famine in Grermany today, except for 
war purposes. This famine is particularly 
marked in structural steel and iron, Ger- 
many's production of these going exclusively 
into direct or indirect war channels, entailing 
a complete cessation of new building in Ger- 
many, except in the military interest. 

The extension of the policy of confiscation 
is confidently counted upon to supply the im- 
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perative requirements in such formerly im- 
ported materials for which no adequate or 
sufficient substitutes have been found. The 
confiscation of copper has been particularly 
thoroughgoing, but the continued pressing 
needs are such that confiscation has lately 
taken on an almost ruthless character. All 
articles composed of copper in private house- 
holds, with the exception of a very limited 
free list of household utensils, have been con- 
fiscated and mobilised or "' drawn in," as the 
German phrase puts it — copper kettles, wash- 
boilers, trays, candlesticks, everjiliing con- 
ceivable. Copper and bronze door-knobs, 
bronze furnaces and stove doors have been 
confiscated. All nickel articles have been 
seized. 

Private households have been combed so 
fine for these war metals that the military 
authorities have turned their attention to the 
confiscation of articles, machinery parts, tech- 
nical equipment, etc., wholly or largely made 
of copper, bronze, nickel, etc., in business 
enterprises and industrial establishments. 

The hunger of the military authorities for 
these metals is such that they would not hesi- 
tate to dose down entire factories, put out of 
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business whole industries not working directly 
OP indirectly in the military interest. A 
curious illustration of this was the attempt 
by the authorities to consolidate the entire 
German brewing industry and dose down 
more than half the breweries in Germany in 
order to confiscate and " draw in " the copper 
beer brewing vats. Only the guarantee on 
the part of the brewing industry that the 
copper vats would be voluntarily delivered 
up in the quantities demanded by the military 
authorities staved off the shut-down. 

Copper cables and electrical wiring are 
already being confiscated. The military 
authorities farsightedly have latterly turned 
their attention to the available tonnage of 
metals in the roofs of public and private 
buildings, and a beginning has been made in 
confiscating and stripping off the copper 
roofs of public buildings. 

Military ruthlessness in stripping copper 
roofs from buildings plays curious freaks 
occasionally, as in a recent case that con- 
siderably stirred public opinion in Darmstadt, 
where the copper roof and gilded copper 
dome and towers of a small Orthodox Greek 
ehapel were spared because it was the private 
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property of the ex-Czar of Russia, whereas 
such public buildings as the Museum of the 
City of Darmstadt, the railroad station and 
public library of the nearby city of Giessen, 
and even the Christ Church of Mainz were 
stripped of their copper roofs. 

Thousands of village churches throughout 
Grcrmany today toll no bells on Sundays and 
Hindenburg "victory days," because there 
are no bells left to toll. Every bronze church 
bell, unless of indubitable art-historical value 
and so certified by experts, has been con- 
scripted. 

About the last of Grcrmany's famous church 
bells to go into the melting pot has been the 
so-called " Kaiser Bell " out of the belfry of 
the Cologne Cathedral, the largest church bell 
in all Grermany, weighing 60 tons. Hung 
in 1877, it pealed its last on New Year's, 
1918. 

Much bad art is still allowed to go un- 
scathed in public places. Grcrmany's bronze 
statues have not as yet been mobilised for 
front service, though they have all been in- 
ventoried in categories or classes of relative 
artistic merit or historic value, and there is 
no doubt that when the present wellsprings 
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of rare metals run dry the bronze statues, too, 
will be called on to do their duty. 

The nickel shortage is indicated by the 
further withdrawal from circulation of all 
remaining 5 and 10 pfennig nickel coins, 
which are being replaced by Sherrardised 
iron and zinc money. The confiscation and 
conscription of scarce metals curiously en- 
counters widespread passive resistance owing 
to the belief which has gained currency that 
the War Metal Company, organised during 
the war for the specific purpose of confis- 
cating and buying up the metals in private 
possession, is making a large profit on these 
transactions, payment being made not on 
the intrinsic value or even cost of the con- 
scripted article, but on its raw material scrap 
value. The money loss, however, is only one 
of the many sacrifices which the German 
people are called upon to make with the best 
possible grace. 

Germany has yet another source of raw 
materials in the waste basket and refuse can, 
in scrap material of every kind ^diich in peace 
times was thrown away, and in old or worn- 
out materials, rubbish and miscellaneous junk 
hoarded in garrets and cellars. The military 
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authorities have not overlooked the material 
possibilities of these humble, obscure and 
often hidden sources of supply, and a begin- 
ning has been made in their system of ex- 
ploitation, which is relatively easy, thanks to 
the inborn habit of saving of the German 
people, with their hobby for hoarding, their 
passion for collecting. 

It is no exaggeration to say that hardly a 
scrap of material is knowingly allowed to go 
to waste, from old tin cans and fruit pits in 
season to worn-out garters and imitation cof- 
fee grounds. 

There are amateur and professional col- 
lectors of everything conceivable, and every- 
thing has its price in Grcrmany today. There 
are licensed dealers who at prices fixed by 
the authorities buy corks (champagne corks 
fetching 3 cents apiece, wine-bottle corks one- 
half cent apiece) , cork scraps, celluloid scraps, 
used twine, women's hair (from which ma- 
chinery belting is made), old paper, platinum 
remnants, even the smallest bits of leather, 
bottles, cans, metal scraps and what not. 

There are collection centres everywhere, 
at which patriots can turn in gifts to the 
Fatherland consisting of aU the aforemen- 
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tioned junk, and old clothes, fruit jars, coffee 
grounds, old bones, broken electric light 
bulbs — anything, everjrthing being thankfully 
reoeived. 

As an illustration of the practical value of 
the nation-wide saving and collecting mania, 
the school children of Frankfort, in the first 
two weeks of their campaign, turned in to the 
local "Auxiliary Collection Service" centre 
nearly 1,000 tons of old paper, 120 tons of 
rags, 50 tons of metal scrap, 1,000 pounds 
of women's hair, 41,000 corks, 85,000 bottles, 
a ton of old rubber and more than one ton 
of leather scraps, to mention the principal 
items. 

No amount of organised patriotic collect- 
ing nor any miracle of German science can 
remedy, perhaps, the crudest hardship which 
has developed during the war — ^the tobacco 
shortage. Just how short is Germany's stock 
of smoking tobacco wares can be measured 
by the long lines of men " standing for to- 
bacco " at all the cigar stores that still remain 
open. Many of them have "closed" signs 
in the window, others "temporarily closed," 
and still others " sold out." A Havana cigar 
is unobtainable through the ordinary channels 
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of trade in Berlin today. Holland cigars^ 
too, have become exceeding rarities, and so, 
too, German-made cigars of Havana and Su- 
matra tobaccos. There remain only German- 
made cigars of Grcrman-grown tobaccos, 
smokers of which in fairness should be en- 
titled to the Iron Cross. But even of these 
imfragrant Teuton weeds there is an acute 
shortage. 

Imported tobacco stocks were confiscated 
in the summer of 1916, and confiscation has 
now been extended to domestic tobaccos. 
Moreover, four-fifths of the entire manufac- 
ture of cigars^ cigarettes and smoking tobacco 
is now reserved exclusively for the army and 
navy, the remaining fifth being obviously in- 
adequate for the male half of sixty odd mil- 
lions of people. 

First clandestinely, then openly, brazenly, 
a traffic in substitutes developed, reminiscent 
of early boyhood days. Cigars, cigarettes, 
pipe tobacco were stretched with a bewilder- 
ing variety of leaves, herbs, dried berries, 
including chicory leaves, beech leaves, hops, 
rose leaves, linden blossoms, wild cherry 
leaves, foliage of the chestnut tree, lavender, 
the little herb *' Waldmeister," dear to Ger- 
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mans as an ingredient in springtime pmich; 
dandelion leaves and other weeds. 

The stretching of tobacco with ''Ersatz^^ 
and even the manufacture of non-tobacco 
cigars and tobaccos have been made kgal by 
order of the Federal Council, to the extent 
that hops may be mixed with tobacco, not to 
exceed 20 per cent., while beech leaves and 
chicory may likewise be employed in the 
manufacture of tobacco and pseudo-tobacco 
wares, only, however, under licensed per- 
mission from the War Tobacco Company. 
It is characteristic of conditions generally in 
Grcrmany that a brisk market has developed 
for '' tobacco substitutes " with rapidly rising 
prices. 



CHAPTER VIII 

COAL SHORTAGE AND TRANSPORTATION 

PROBLEMS 

GERMANY'S new year, 1918, rich in 
inherited troubles, sees a grave coal 
shortage crisis throughout the Empire — ^acute 
in Berlin, only slightly less so in other large 
centres. Grcrmany is third only to America 
and Britain among the coal-producing nations 
of the world; and yet vast industries and 
even municipal gas and electric light and 
power plants are literally living from hand 
to mouth, wonying about the morrow's or 
next week's coal, while Berlin has been forced 
to get up in the cold and go to bed in 
the cold, with a legally fixed temperature of 
only 62.6 degrees Fahrenheit indoors between 
times. 

A close analysis of the causes and ramifica- 
tions of Germany's coal troubles is peculiarly 
worth while not only because coal is the indis- 
pensable fundament and base of the proud 
pyramid of the Hindenburg programme, but 

itti 
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also because it affords an illuminating insight 
into many elements of Grermany*s strength 
and weakness, and more particularly affords 
striking proof of the very general idl-around 
progressive running down of things in Grer- 
many — ^the physical deterioration of human 
material and of plant. 

Like the food problem, Grermany's coal 
problem is essentially that of ipaking a single 
blanket cover a double bed. But, unlike the 
food shortage, which, thanks to the enthusias- 
tic and prodigal editorial speculations of the 
London press as to the fascinating possibility 
of ending the war by starving out Grermany 
through the blockade, had been feared, an- 
ticipated, and in part prepared for by 
thoughtful Grcrmans as far back as the fall 
of 1914, the coal shortage was of a much 
later date, first seriously felt in the winter of 
1916-17, and came as a complete surprise. 

During the early months of the war, Grcr- 
many's coal production dropped sharply, due 
to the fact that the majority of the husky 
miners had been called to the colours. When 
the war did not terminate speedily, as hoped, 
women and children were put to work in the 
mines, for the first time in the history of 
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Grennany's mining industry, and all avail- 
able foreign labour was drawn upon, so that 
from the spring of 1915 Germany's coal pro- 
duction began to increase again, slightly but 
steadily. The partial release of miners from 
the front by the Highest Lieadership further 
accelerated production, but though through- 
out 1916 the coal production was at a very 
low ebb as compared with the peace-time pro- 
duction, there was no talk of any shortage 
until the winter of that year. 

The Hindenburg programme, which called 
^[j^^MACi/i^ ^^^ dodging Germany's production of guns 
? and ammunition within six months, was 
inaugurated in the fall of 1916, and a serious 
coal shortage was the first result perceptible 
to the public The mines were overwhelmed, 
swamped; the orders for coal for inmiediate 
and near future delivery were nearly doubled. 
War material plants already in operation 
doubled their coal requirements by spring; 
new ammunition and war material factories 
sprang up like mushrooms throughout Grcr- 
many. 

In December, 1916, Grermany's already 
overstrained, run-down railroads began to 
show sjrmptoms of distress under the strain 
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of the new Hindenburg programme traffic; 
traffic conditions growing rapidly worse, cul- 
minating in a complete breakdown in M arch, 

1917. One result of the nearly catastrophal 
breaking down of the German railroads dur- 
ing the winter of 1916-17 was that all coal 
reserves and local stocks on hand were neces- 
sarily used up. And Grermany has not been 
able to catch up again on its coal supply. 

Because of the continued transportation 
troubles^the overtaxed railroads and water- 
ways, and the imperativeness of the daily de- 
mand of the war industries, it has been im- 
possible to replenish and maintain the normal 
coal reserves for industrial, business and 
private consumption, despite heroic measures 
to increase production at the mines and bring 
order out of the transportation chaos. Nor 
did the creation of a new office, the installa- 
tion of an Imperial Coal Commission in the 
summer of 1917, help materially, except to 
swell the fat volume of already extant war 
ordinances and regulations and provide an 
official scapegoat. The coal shortage has 
continued to grow worse, until in January, 

1918, the highest point, the admitted crisis 
has been reached. 



i- 
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Some idea of the sorry, overstrained condi- 
tion of Grermany's run-down raikoads can 
be gathered from the fact that there are over 
8,500,000 tons of coal lying at the mines 
awaiting transportation facilities and unable 
to be moved. The Coal Kartell saddles all 
the blame for the unpopular coal shortage 
on the railroads, for by straining every 
nerve and sinew Grermany's coal produc- 
tion has virtually been brought to the old 
peiu«-time record again. More miners are 
today working in Grcrmany's mines than in 
peace time. The miners who could possibly 
be spared have been combed out of the fronts 
and sent back to their jobs; prisoners have 
been drafted into the mines; the women and 
children have, after nearly three years, gained 
in efficiency. And yet, though many more 
persons are engaged in the coal mines, the 
production of anthracite has hardly reached 
the pre-war figures, the production of bitu- 
minous coal only very slightly beating the 
peace output. 

Strikes do not explain the evident decrease 
in coal production, which is a decrease in the 
output of the individual miner as compared 
-— •^*' **'s peace-time efficiency, though they 
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afford a cue to the trouble. Coal strikes, so 
far, have been of short duration, mere knock- 
ing oS work for a few days; and according 
to official explanations less than 10 per cent, 
of the miners were involved. But they were 
demonstrations precipitated by unbearable 
food hardships. A representative of the 
Imperial Coal Conmiissioner is authority for 
the statement that '^the miners' ability to 
work had gone back, not inconsiderably." 
This official admission that the working power 
and efficiency of Germany's miners had 
diminished as a result of food hardships is 
confirmed, among others, by a Progressive 
Reichstag member who stated that ''the 
quality of the workers has grown worse." 

Some approximate idea of the high pres- 
sure under which Grcrmany's ammunition and 
other war industries are working today under 
the ambitious Hindenburg programme which 
today has been fully realised, is gainable 
from the fact that although the coal pro- 
duction has been spurred up again to prac- 
tically the peace-time figures, coal exports 
cut to the bone and many superfluous in- 
dustries closed up by order of the military 
authorities to save coal, the hunger of the 
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ammunition industries is such that the acute 
shortage for civic consumption continues. 

Although, thanks largely to the throttling 
down of the coal exports, as much coal is 
available for inland consumption as in peace 
times, less than 8,000,000 tons monthly can 
be scraped together and spared for the 
needs of the populace, for sixty millions 
of people. Coal has accordingly had to be 
rigidly rationed, though as usual this meas- 
ure was resorted to rather too late. Still 
surviving non-war industries have been ra- 
tioned down to 50 per cent, of their former 
consumption, and the coal ration for private 
households has been reduced below the irre- 
ducible minimum. 

The coal shortage reveals some interesting 
incidental weak spots in Germany's armour. 
One gets a touch of the faults of an iron- 
rigid bureaucratic organisation when one 
learns that numerous factories have com- 
plained about the inequality in the distri- 
bution of coal and that some parts of Grcr- 
many, rich in available wood for firing pur- 
poses, were simply deluged with coal while 
many sections, with no wood supply to fall 
back on, received no coaL There has been 
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much complaint that the control over coal 
has been exercised with the same bureaucratic 
sdiematism in the case of foods, and invidious 
comparisons are constantly being drawn be- 
tween State management and private enter- 
prise, and the coal fiasco is one of the many 
arguments being advanced by the champions 
of '' free business '' in favour of the abolition 
of imperial commissioners, corporations and 
other forms of State control of production 
and distribution at the earliest possible 
moment after the war. 

The coal problem, too, affords a specific 
ilhistration of how highly organised and, in 
the opinion of many economists, how over- 
organised Grcrmany is after nearly four years 
of war. For a burgher of Berlin to get a 
bag of coal in this time of shortage entails 
the combined co-operation of the Imperial 
Coal Commissioner, the management of the 
Coal Kartell, the general management of the 
Prussian State Railways and the Director 
of the Central Traffic Bureau, the Wholesale 
Coal Dealers' Association, the municipal 
authorities, and, frequently, the military au- 
thorities as well. 

This cumbersome apparatus functions as 
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follows: The Imperial Coal Commissioner, 
kept posted as to the production of the mines 
on the one hand and the needs of the war 
industries on the other, has the hopeless 
task of juggling the small balance and appor- 
tioning it where most needed. Greater Ber- 
lin's coal ration is consigned to the Wholesale 
Dealers' Association, which is responsible for 
its equitable distribution to the retailers. 
Berlin's coal will arrive only after State Bitil- 
road Management and Central Traffic Di- 
rector find they can squeeze it somewhere be- 
tween the preferred military and war in- 
dustries traffic. 

Once the coal cars have reached Berlin's 
freight stations the real trouble has only 
begun, however. There is an acute short- 
age of delivery wagons for hauling the coal 
from the freight stations and distributing 
it among the small consumers. There is 
also a shortage of sacks. There is also a 
shortage of labour for unloading the coal 
cars, loading the delivery wagons and put- 
ting the coal in cellar. The military au- 
thorities have to be called on to supply 
military vehicles and military labour, but the 
military authorities are unable to comply in 
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full with the demand. The Berliner, mean- 
while, has his coal card in his hand but not 
a scrap of guarantee that he will get a single 
lump of coaL 

Overorganisation leads to disorganisation. 
The holder of a coal card has no way of 
knowing whsLt particular retailer in his section 
of Berlin is likely to get coal first. None of 
the retailers has any stock on hand left. AU 
sell out within a few hours after fheir par- 
ticular consignment reaches the freight sta- 
tion. Coal lines are one result, Berliners 
standing patiently in the cold for many hours 
in the hope of obtaining ten or fifty pounds 
of coke, or briquettes. Other and wiser Ber- 
liners swarm to the freight stations with 
hand pushcarts or bags in the hope of get- 
ting their coal ration more surely and quickly 
direct from the coal cars. Wordy quarrels 
and fights, frequently simulating small riots, 
are consequently frequent occurrences, par- 
ticipated in by populace, small coal dealers, 
police and railroad officials. 

Coal shortage, particularly coupled with 
food shortage, is undeniably an important 
factor in helping to depress the morale of the 
masses. There is a reign of excitement. 
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marked by outbursts of loud complaints, 
among large circles of Berlin's populace iidio 
have been suffering under the heavy coal 
shortage. It is said that in Greater Berlin 
most workingmen's homes, most homes of the 
lower middle and poorer classes have been 
and still are without coal. A Socialist writer 
prophesies that unless this condition is 
remedied it may lead any day to a catastrophe 
of incalculable consequences, and gives the 
following vivid picture: 

"People stand in line in front of the coal dealers* 
stores, six and seven bonrs in winter cold, rain, snow 
and mnd, and, often enough wet to the bone and freesing, 
must return empty-handed to their nnheated homes be- 
cause the supply is exhausted. Countless embittered and 
desperate complaints come from unfortunates who for 
weelcs and months have not succeeded in obtaining even 
one handful of coal, and who in consequence have for 
weeks and months been unable to heat^ cook and wash. 
It is only natural that the belief is gaining ground among 
ihe public that the government allows the present in- 
tolerable conditions to continue out of consideration for 
the rich coal barons, which tends to increase the embit- 
teredness and wrath of the public. A large part of 
Greater Berlin's underfed and hard-working population 
is now forced to pass the cold and dark winter evenings 
Id imhratftd and unligbted rooms. The misery, the 
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deq>eraiion and the bitterness moont from day to day. 
The gentlemen about the green directors* table hare 
apparently no idea what it looks like in a factory section 
of Greater Berlin and in the hearts of the Berlin 
Proletariat" 

Peiiiaps the most unpleasant war novelty 
of the winter was the official rationing of the 
steam heat and hot water supply in Berlin's 
apartment houses, and necessitated by the 
tight rationing of coal and coke; further stir- 
ring up one of war's little hornets' nests. 
Tenants whose leases called for an unlimited 
supply of steam heat and hot water were 
quick to take advantage of the possibility of 
suing their landlords, forced to bow under 
the official rationing yoke, for breach of con- 
tract. So numerous were the filed and 
threatened lawsuits over steam heat and hot 
water that special heating courts of arbitra- 
tion and arbitration bureaus between tenants 
and landlords were established. 

As a basis for settlement of heating dis- 
putes between landlords and tenants, the 
supreme heating arbitration body of Berlin, 
the Coal Association, has decreed that if land- 
lords are physicaUy unable to live up to their 
contract, tenants are entitled to a rebate of 
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2 per cent, on the rent for October, Novem- 
ber and December, for the missing steam 
heat, and 4 per cent, is knocked off the rent 
for the months of January, February and 
March. Further, 1 per cent, is knocked off 
for failure to supply hot water in apartment 
houses. The newest ordinance, however, re- 
quires landlords to maintain a minimum 
temperature of 62.6 degrees Fahrenheit in 
apartments between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

The coal shortage, and the consequent in- 
creasing use of gas and electricity by the 
public, both have resulted in a serious gas and 
electric current. The gas and electricity 
works of Greater Berlin were unable to pro- 
duce enough to keep up with the abnormal 
demand; in fact, coal shortage forced them 
to throttle down their normal production. 
Berlin's gasworks had at one time only five 
days* coal supply on hand. The power plants 
of the surface, elevated and underground 
railways of Greater Berlin were in a similar 
plight, running from hand to mouth. The 
giant organism of Germany's metropolis has 
been and still is running on the smallest 
thinkable coal margin, with the slightest hitch 
in emergency deliveries spelling catastrophe. 
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It has been necessary for tKe municipal 
authorities to caU on the populace voluntarify 
to limit the use of gas, and particularly to 
leave unused the very popular gas heaters 
for hot bath water. The masses of Greater 
Berlin had an unprecedented opportunity 
for earning the title of "the Great Un- 
washed,'' for the coal shortage likewise forced 
the closing of Berlin's public baths. 

Sharper measures were resorted to in order 
to save electrical current, and consequently 
coal. In 1918 consumers of electricity must 
not exceed 80 per cent, of their consumption 
in the corresponding quarter of 1916. A 
sharp police control has been exercised over 
restaurants, hotels, stores, etc., to see that the 
20 per cent, saving of electricity is carried out. 

It can be calculated on as a certainty that 
with each succeeding war winter Germany's 
coal shortage will grow more critical; an in* 
vestigation into the coal problem yields an- 
other eminently practical conclusion. Grcr- 
many's resources are not unlimited; but here, 
in the matter of coal, one can, for the iSrst 
time, positively state that a limit has been 
reached. Grcrmany's coal production has 
reached the limit of the superhumanly possi- 
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ble. Nothing more can be done to further 
production than has abready been done. For 
the balance of the war Grermany can pxsdnce 
no more coal than she is mining today. By 
straining every e£Fort Grermany can at most 
maintain her present pace of coal production^ 
which approximates that of peace time. 

Any change in the war future must inexo- 
rably be a diange for the worse, a falling off 
in production. This means that if the pro- 
duction of ammunition and other war mate- 
rials is to be whipped up still further, the 
necessary additional coal can only be made 
available by '' taking it out of " the Grcrman 
people, or by still further ruthlessly closing 
down non-war industries. It means that 
Grermany, which today is physically unable 
to satisfy one-fourth of the normal coal de- 
mands of Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
Switzerland, will be able to increase her com- 
pensation coal exports to neutrals only by 
killing off ber own home non-war industries 
or by imposing still heavier hardships on the 
long-suffering people, or both. Of no other 
phase of Grermany's war economy can it be 
authoritatively and honestly said that the 
limit has been reached. 
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Transportation completes the trinity of 
trouble— of vital, major troubles fraught with 
potential, decisive disaster. Food, coal and 
transportation, intimately interconnected, are 
the weakest links in the strong German war 
combination, and of the three the transporta- 
tion problem is the gravest. Incidentally, 
the telltale railroads are the best known 
gauge for ascertaining war's wear and tear 
on all Grcrmany, and indicating the depre- 
ciation of plant and of man power. 

It is a fallacy that the Grcrman railroads 
are at the last gasp. They continue to show 
vitality and toughness in standing up under 
the severest punishment. And the abused, 
overtaxed, overstraii^ed railroads show, too, an 
amazing power of recuperation whenever there 
is a slight let-up. The sharp eye for little 
details notes a shaggy, unkempt, haggard 
appearance about the Grcrman railroads, as 
if they had long been running in hard luck; 
a general run-down-at-the-heels, gone-to-seed 
appearance, betraying to the layman, even, 
that they are being operated and exploited 
with no thought of the morrow and that dur- 
ing the war a very minimum of maintenance 
and repair has been put into them. What is 
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superficially less apparent is that the railroads 
are still organically sound. 

The efficiency of the Grcrman railroads as 
a whole, however, has been impaired, and 
though the efficiency curve may show slight 
temporary rises its tendency has been con- 
sistently downward. The severest crisis 
through which the railroads passed was the 
nervous breakdown of the winter of 191ft- 
17s under the strain of the Hindenburg 
programme. The slow recovery that began 
in the spring of 1917 has improved chaotic 
traffic conditions until the railroads are fully' 
able to cope with the Hindenburg programme 
war traffic, but only at the expense of the 
general public's comfort and convenience, 
and even Hial necessities, as pointed out 
earlier in this chapter. Here, too, it is neces- 
sary for the public to continue putting up 
with the heaviest hardships and making the 
heaviest sacrifices. 

Analysis of Grcrmany's admitted serious 
transportation troubles throws a searchlight 
on the possibilities of the future. The tap-- 
root of railroading troubles runs deep down 
into peace times. For the past fifteen or 
twenty years the Prussian State railroads 
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had broken down with astronomic regularity 
under the increased strain of fall and winter 
freight traffic, due to the peculiar brand of 
German efficiency, whose rigidity, whose lack 
of easy flexibility is unable to adapt itself 
quickly to rapidly and greatly changing con- 
ditions. This mechanical, routine, rigid Grer- 
man efficiency, inefficient even in peace times, 
showed at sorriest when faced with the 
stupendous new problems in war railroading, 
the military management of the field railroads 
being a brilliant exception. 

Another root of trouble runs back into 
peace times. Though no country on earth, 
perhaps, offers such favourable conditions for 
the operation of its railroads as a single sys- 
tem, decentralisation could not seem to be 
carried further than is the case in Germany 
even today, and despite the necessities of the 
war, whidi have sent many old and worn- 
out prejudices by the board. 

Bavaria still tenaciously clings to and 
guards its right to run its own railroads to 
suit itself. Wiirttemberg, Baden and minor 
states are only less jealous of their railroad 
prerogatives as independent and sovereign 
states. The war has been unable to shiJce 
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this petty particularism. Railroad experts 
have pointed out in vain that the efficiency of 
Germany's railroads could be measurably in- 
creased despite the war through closer co- 
ordination and uniform management. There 
is today no responsible railroad head in all 
Grermany. No one knows where he is at. 

And there is another illuminating criticism, 
namely, that these little particularistic rail- 
way managements surround themselves with 
a Chinese wall, and, in a state of blissful 
bureaucratic isolation, prove themselves more 
and more incompetent to cope with the urgent 
problems besetting them on all sides as the 
tide of traffic rises. Harsh German self- 
critics are pointing to practical America for 
having stolen a march on Germany in the 
matter of placing the railroads under one 
control. There are here very considerable 
unexploited possibilities for improvement in 
Grermany's war railroading. 

Far graver, because irreparable and ir- 
remediable, is the sad slump in railroading 
efficiency due to war causes. Of these the 
most serious have been the heavy drain on 
the experienced, weU-disciplined peace-time 
personnel and the poor quality of the green 
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substitutes; the added burden entailed by 
the extension of German railroading through- 
out the inunense conquered territories, the 
Balkans and European and Asiatic Turkey; 
the greatly accelerated deterioration of plant, 
roadbeds and rolling stock, and the deteriora- 
tion, physical and mental, of the human ma- 
terial due to war-food conditions coupled 
with overwork. 

Approximately 80,000 trained railroaders 
have been withdrawn from Germany's rail- 
roads for military service. The majority of 
these were old, professional, non-commis- 
sioned officers who, after 25 years of service 
in the army, were given life positions on the 
railroads. Their places were taken by new 
men, physically unfit for military service, by 
youths under miUtary age and by women and 
girls. Necessity has compelled the lowering, 
ihe practical abandoning of the high peace- 
time standard of employment. 

Heavy has been the drain of the conquered 
territories on German rolling stock. Over 
3,000 miles of railroads are today being 
operated in Belgium, over 3,000 miles in 
Poland, nearly 8,000 miles in Courland and 
Lithuania, almost entirely with German 
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locomotives, passenger cars and freight cars. 
The conquered two-thirds of Roumania is 
overrun with German rolling stock; Ger- 
man trains are already operating in the oc- 
cupied portion of Italy; a husky part of Ger- 
man rolling stock is operating on the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian railroads, wandering 
around the Balkans and lost in Turkey. 

Not without a bitter touch of irony is the 
fact that German victory never yet carried 
with it an appreciable haul of rolling stock. 
The best bag was made in Belgium, and I 
have seen Belgian freight cars in the wastes 
of Lithuania, the swamps of Volhynia and 
even Roumania, but their number was, after 
all, relatively insignificant. The capture of 
Warsaw netted little more than 2,000 freight 
cars; in all of occupied Roumania hardly 
more was seized; the offensive against Italy 
brought in very little roUing stock, and even 
the Russians almost invariably managed to 
make a getaway with their military trains. 
Hardly one usable Russian locomotive ever 
fell into the hands of the Germans. 

The depreciation of plant, roadbed and 
rolling stock incident to war wear and tear 
varies to such an extent that no general state- 
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ment can be made, except that, though 
serious, it is not yet disastrous, nor can the 
limit of depreciation be foreseen. Roadbed 
is kept up tolerably, but it cannot be said 
that the best canons of modem railroading 
are lived up to. Maintenance is confined to 
the militarily most important main lines. It 
would be unwise, however, to expect a com- 
plete physical disintegration and collapse of 
the German railroads in the near or even dis- 
tant war future. Signs are not wanting that 
1918 sees the beginning of a new, slightly 
brighter era for Grermany's war-worn rail- 
roads. The traffic relief afforded by the mili- 
tary collapse of Russia, the labour and mate- 
rial thus released, are certain to redound to 
the benefit of Grermany's railroads as well, 
while the vital importance of the regeneration 
of the railroads has been fully grasped by 
the highest leadership and may be expected 
to be taken in hand at once. 

More thought-provoking is the problem 
of worn-out and rapidly depreciating rolling 
stock, particularly locomotives. The mortal- 
ity among German locomotives has been and 
still is high; so, too, the chronic invalid and 
sick list. Germany has no locomotive re- 
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serves and the large number out of commis- 
sion at any given time results in shortening 
the working life of the survivors^ extended 
and worked to the limit that steel and iron 
can bear. It is estimated that about 28 per 
cent, of Germany's locomotives are constantly 
in the repair shops. The shortage of repair 
material, the shortage of skilled workers in 
the shops is such that a new locomotive can 
almost be built in the time it takes to repair 
an old one. The shortage and poor quality 
of lubricants has played its part in wreck- 
ing Grermany's locomotive park. The run- 
down condition of the railroads is reflected 
in the progressive train delays, trains arriving 
late with scandalous regularity; further, by 
the enforced lengthening of the running time, 
the slowing down varying from 20 to 80 per 
cent., and still trains up to three and four 
hours late on long runs are comparatively 
common in the Empire that once prided itself 
on the military punctuality of its railroad 
schedules. Strain on run-down railroads is 
likewise indicated by the emergency meas- 
ure of cutting out aU dining cars; though 
1918 sees them reinstated again as traffic 
conditions have slightly improved; the cut- 
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ting down of the number of sleeping cars, 
the thinning out of the time table by drop- 
ping many express and local trains, and the 
conversion of some important expresses into 
locals. 

Depreciation of railroads and personnel is 
further gaugable by the startling increase in 
the number of wrecks during 1917. In- 
vestigation into one of these developed that 
the engineer had been continuously at the 
throttle for sixteen hours at the time. The 
excessively long working hours, lack of holi- 
days and, above all, the poor food have all 
tended to reduce the quality of the German 
locomotive driver. 

Official bureaucratic ingenuity has left, is 
leaving nothing thinkable untried in order 
to reduce travelling to the absolutely neces- 
sary or militarily desirable. The sharp pass 
restrictions to and from Neutralia, the almost 
equaUy sharp restrictions for travelling to and 
from the countries allied with Germany, have 
automatically throttled down this class of 
traffic to a negligible quantity. On the other 
hand, Grcrman travel in Germany shows an 
appreciable jump over peace time. People 
who seldom travelled before now commute 
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long distances on food business. The fur- 
lough traffic almost doubles the normal civilian 
traffic, many important express trains having 
to be run in two sections to accommodate 
the uniformed travellers. The number of 
the new war organisations and corporations 
has proved a stimulus to travel. 

Officialdom sought to lay this mounting 
wave of passenger traffic with the threatened 
prospect of rationing travelling. More 
effective has been the temporary measure of 
doubling the extra fare on express trains. 
An upward revision of all passenger tariff, 
effective after April 1, makes travelling al- 
most twice as expensive as before. Many 
cut-rate fare propositions, such as special 
trains to conventions, meetings, etc., have 
likewise been discontinued. As a result of 
these and other measures, joy travelling is 
mercilessly being suppressed and the civilian 
passenger traffic gradually forced within the 
bounds of bona fide business or absolute ne- 
cessity, while the increasing discomfort of 
travelling in Grermany today acts as a fur- 
ther curb. 

According to the police registration 115,259 
strangers arrived in Berlin during a recent 
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typical month, including a fractional percent- 
age of foreigners represented by the following 
contingents: Austria-Hungary, 1,682; Swe- 
den, 821; Poland, 285; Turkey, 257; Holland, 
169; Switzerland, 159; Denmark, 180; the 
Balkans, 126; Norway, 67; 24 ''guests from 
America,'' and one each from France and 
England. 

Travelling in Grermany has become an or- 
deal to be dreaded by the judicious. Most 
comfortable are the fortunate few who suc^ 
ceed in corralling sleeping car accommodations 
for the long night hauls; but berths are gen- 
erally sold out two or three weeks in advance. 
Despite the acute soap shortage and the 
serious linen shortage, pillows and bedding 
in the sleepers continue to be irreproachably 
clean, while the sleeping cars themselves rank 
first in comparative cleanliness among con- 
temporary rolling stock. 

On long day trips victors in the scramble 
for seats in the rare dining cars enjoy a modi- 
cum of comfort, though they must pay for it 
by eating a meal of imdiminished poorness — 
a very tenuous, pale, ansemic bouillon, a dis- 
mal, flabby white fish suffused with mustard 
sauce; an ample portion of boiled potatoes. 
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tough veal with turnips, and an indifferent 
pudding. There appears to be nothing to 
ehoose from between first and second class 
except the difference in fare and the colour 
of the upholstery. First-class exclusiveness 
is nothing but a memory; the overcrowding 
is uniform; the travellers, on the whole, are 
docile and good-natured, patient and long- 
suffering. And the train is always late. 

Utter inadequacy of the railroads to cope 
with the freight traffic; chaos and congestion 
at the freight terminals ; periodic relief obtain- 
able only by proclaiming a general " freight 
barrier "—accepting no more shipments other 
than urgent war freight until the traffic situa- 
tion clears up — such is the companion picture ; 
with heroic bureaucratic efforts to keep down 
freight traffic to the peace-time normal level, 
including abolition of express shipments, up- 
ward revision of all freight tariffs, dis- 
couragement of ordinary shippers by pref- 
erential treatment of war industries in the 
supply of empty cars, unchecked and increas- 
ingly frequent thefts of freight in transit and 
at stations and unflagging inefficiency in traf- 
fic management. 

And yet somehow they make it go. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MAN-POWEE PROBLEM 

OF shortages there is no end in Grermany. 
There is a shortage of human materiai; 
an acutely-felt shortage of man power in 
every form, skilled and unskilled, able-bodied 
and semi-able-bodied, native and foreign — 
even of prisoner power. There is, however, 
no shortage in sight of military reserves or 
woman power; no dearth either of child la- 
bour. Germany today has an immense, un- 
satisfied appetite not only for food but for 
labour; there is an admitted plenty of work, 
an admitted shortage of hands to do it — ^no 
shortage, however, of men still fit for fighting, 
as trench warfare goes, particularly on the 
Russian front. 

Like the transportation and raw-material 
shortage, man-power shortage developed with 
sudden acuteness as a result of the Hinden- 
burg progranune; and for human material 
the same proposition holds good as for raw 
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materials — scant, but sufficient to meet the 
most urgent 1918 needs of warfare. 

By practising the closest war economy with 
the still unmobilised human reserves, and by 
further coarser sifting of the unfit rubbish 
heap, by continued withdrawals from peace- 
time occupations — ^including idleness — ^and by 
increasingly exploiting woman and child la- 
bour, both the front army and the home army 
of war-industry workers can be maintained 
at their present maximum strength; the most 
heroic efforts, however^ can seemingly do no 
more. Subject only to possible immaterial 
fluctuations in the future, a limit has been 
reached. This limit can undoubtedly be main- 
tained indefinitely — ^with certainty through 
1918. 

Germany has today approximately 4,500,- 
000 men in the field, including strategic 
reserves — the so-called Heeresreserven. 
These are by no means all first-line troops, 
even judged by the lowered standards of the 
fourth war year. There is a painstakingly 
combed-out 61ite of 1,500,000, conservatively 
estimated; hand-picked youngsters and select, 
still young veterans composing the nimoierous 
"shock'' formations — ^the so-called Stoss- 
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tnipp or shock squads, platoon oompanies, 
for forcible reconnaissance; the shock bat- 
talions and shock regiments, for the heavy 
work of attack and counter attack; the 

flying" shock divisions and third alarm 

shock corps/' and the famous travelling 
shock army, which has played the circuit of 
all fronts except the west. 

A round 2,000,000, including much Land- 
wehr — ^about 50 per cent. — ^must be appraised 
as good average troops, as they run, after 
nearly four years of war, below the peace- 
time standard and not of brilliant offensive 
calibre, except against demoralised Russians. 
Half a million old veteran Landsturm, rest- 
ing on the Russian front and even holding 
down " sleeping ** sectors in the west, are not 
a negligible factor, particularly not the 93a- 
varian Landsturm, the hard-pated Silesiians 
and the East Prussian Landsturm — ^these tre 
of championship calibre imtil it comes to 
marching. 

One million and a half Landsturm, includ- 
ing the bulk of the exempted-from-service 
class — ^men who in peace time escaped mili- 
tary training because physically unfit for 
service — do not come in question for fighting 
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purposes or even as an ultimate reserve, with 
the exception of the old, trained veteran 
Landsturm among them, in some last extrem- 
ity. They hold the lines of communication, 
garrison the conquered territories and do such 
home duty as cannot be performed by con- 
scripted civilians of the Patriotic Auxiliary 
Service. 

The standing '^ Ersatz *' Army in Germany 
itself averages around 800,000 men. This is 
the reservoir of reserves from which the front 
formations are refilled; and Germany's re- 
serves show no signs of exhaustion. The 
military training barracks are still crowded, 
more so than in peace times, though consider- 
ably below the high-water mark of 1915, 
since when the tide of new troops in training 
has been very gradually ebbing. The low- 
water mark of the war has been reached; 
but there is every reason to believe that the 
reservoir of fresh reserves can be maintained 
at the present low war level for the balance 
of the year. 

This standing reservoir is fed by the young 
^^ Ersatz** — ^youths called to the colours as 
soon as they pass their eighteenth birthday — 
and by the recovered wounded ^o become 
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fit for front service again. The 18-year-olds 
can in 1918 and thereafter be counted on to 
3rield around 600,000 reserves annually; of 
the wounded on the average 92 per cent, re- 
turn to military service, the lightly wounded 
and quickly recovering being generally sent 
back to their old formations, the others being 
mixed in with the new, green young troops. 
Allowing for shrinkage during the home- 
training period Germany can continue to 
throw into the field 750,000 fresh troops an- 
nually, and only casualties in excess of this 
figure represent the net loss of the Grcrman 
Army — ^the actual attrition. 

Germany's gross casualties were approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 on January 1, 1918. Heavy 
deduction must, however, be made for re- 
peaters, for many corrections in the casualty 
lists, and for recoveries — ^the very large num- 
ber of cases of men wounded twice to seven 
times, some imlucky individuals being men- 
tioned in the casualty lists even oftener. 
Conservative estimates of Germany's net 
losses to January 1, 1918, including dis- 
charges from military service, range from 
two and one-half to three million men. 
Theoretically, Germany has not been forced 
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to call to the colours either younger or 
older classes than should normally be the 
case; practically both have been done^ how- 
ever. 

Trained Landsturm men who had not com- 
pleted their forty-fifth year and therefore 
subject to mobilisation at the outbreak of 
the war are, under military law, required to 
serve for the entire duration of the war. 
Landsturm men who in August, 1914i, were 
already from forty-two to forty-five years 
old have, therefore, today passed the legal 
Landsturm limit of forty-five but are none 
the less not released from service. Accord- 
ingly Germany already has her 45-year-old 
dass in the field in 1918, and will have her 
49-year-old dass in the fidd in 1919, the 
oldest dass growing a year older with each 
successive war year. 

This has been a source of much complaint 
from old Landsturm men who have passed 
the forty-fifth-year mark during the war and 
yet cannot obtain their discharge; the highest 
military authorities point out that once 
mobilised the Landsturm is required to serve, 
no matter how long the war lasts, and that 
their services can, unfortunately, not be dis- 
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pensed with. So> too, by conscripting recruits 
as fast as they become 18, Grermany is about 
six months ahead of schedule. 

The 1918 dass was drawn in during 1917. 
The young ''Enatz^ continues to run of 
good average quality and learns the soldier* 
ing trade very mudi quicker than in peace 
times, for most of the city youths who were 
drafted have had nearly four years of pre- 
paratory training for military service in the 
Jungmannen organisations, including prac- 
tical work in marching, trench digging and 
•bomb throwing; while in the country, too, 
there are preparatory war courses for the 
peasant boys. Germany believes increasingly 
in *' catching them young.'' 

Germany is in a favourable position as far 
as human material is concerned for the army 
only; though there is no shortage of military 
reserves in sight, there is a man-power short- 
age in all other departments of life. More 
than 25 per cent, of the manhood of Germany 
had been called to the colours up to January 
1, 1918. Of this number, approximately 10 
per cent, have been discharged from further 
military service as invalided or unfitted, or 
exempted on reclamations. There is, how- 
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ever, a net withdrawal of very nearly one- 
quarter of the manhood of Germany from 
the home supply of man power, and this the 
best quarter — ^the physically fitter bulk of 
the men between 18 and 48, leaving as man- 
power balance to keep the machinery of life 
behind the fronts nmning only the least fit, 
the boys and the men past their working 
prime. 

The following figures significantly illus- 
trate the great shrinkage of efficient man 
power in Grermany itself: The Social Demo- 
cratic free labour unions numbered 2,500,000 
members of all ages at the outbreak of the 
war; the call to the colours had reduced their 
active membership by more than 50 per cent., 
to 1,170,000, at the end of the first year. At 
the end of the second year of war the sur- 
vivors had further shrunk to 950,000. The 
third war year saw a slight increase in the 
membership of the Socialist trades unions to 
1,060,000, which yet was 57.6 per cent, less 
than the peace-time membership at the out- 
break of the war. Conservatively estimated, 
on January 1, 1918, only 40 per cent, of 
skilled and unskilled labour's peace-time nu- 
merical strength was stiU available in Ger- 
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many, and this almost exclusively of inferior 
quality. Certainly the better half of or- 
ganised laboiu* is in the army. 

The steady, relentless withdrawal from the 
normal labour market and absorption by the 
fighting machine of 60 per cent, of Germany's 
skilled and unskilled labour has resulted in 
a fascinating state of things which can best 
be pictured as tantamount to a universal 
strike being on throughout Germany, with 
strained efforts being made in first line by 
the military authorities to keep at least the 
most necessary machinery of daily life, espe- 
cially the vS war machinery, running ^th 
the help of quantitatively insufficient and 
qualitatively inferior strike breakers — ^with 
tiie remnant 40 per cent, of least fit and 
aged skilled and unskilled labour, with im- 
skilled and half-skilled juvenile labour, 
with woman labour, with prisoner labour, 
with impressed Polish labour and Belgian 
ivacuSs, and with all the neutral labour, 
skilled or imskilled, that can be attracted to 
Germany. 

There is a shortage of miners, railroaders, 
of industrial workers; but also of carpenters, 
painters, mechanics, plumbers. The same 
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monotonous cry of labour shortage sounds 
from every trade, from every industry and 
from every branch of business. While the 
seemingly inexhaustible feeders of the res- 
ervoir of military reserves still continue to 
flow at a normal rate, this is not the case 
with the reservoir of industrial reserves. Ju- 
venile laboiu* hardly has time to learn its 
trade when it becomes of military age and 
is swallowed up by the army. 

The main wellspring of new man power, 
the influx of prisoners of war, has been 
dwindling steadUy and shows signs of drying 
up almost entirely, now that the Russian 
front can no longer be tapped for man 
power. The Polish labour market has about 
been exhausted. The bitter fiasco of drafted 
civilian Belgian laboiu* discourages all at- 
tempts in future to drain this small reservoir 
of available man power. The importations 
of neutral labour are relatively negligible. 
There are no other outside sources of man 
power discoverable. Grcrmany must for the 
balance of the war draw almost exclusively 
on its own capital of human material and 
employ it with the utmost economy, always 
in first line for war purposes. The human 
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reserves necessary for maintaining the war 
industries at their present mayimnm pro- 
duction can be obtained only by draining 
peace-time occupations, by shifting labour 
from peace to war industries, by recruiting 
new armies of women workers and, as a last 
emergency measure^ by withdrawing men 
from the army. 

The military authorities exercise an abso- 
lute control over all the avaflable man power 
in Germany, and at least indirectly over the 
supply of woman power; and by the efforts 
of the military authorities the laboiu* shortage 
is least severely felt in the war industries, 
both primary and secondary. These are suf- 
fering from no real labour shortage in the 
sense that they are unable to keep up their 
present maximum production; labour short- 
age makes itself acutely felt in the war in- 
dustries only because, under insistent military 
pressure, they still attempt to increase their 
production, justifying the conclusion that 
while present output of war material under 
the Hindenburg programme can with ever- 
increasing strain be maintained indefinitely, 
the ctu*ve of production can rise no further; 
that if it changes it can only fall. For hu- 
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man material, too, a war limit appears to have 
been reached. 

Germany's production of war materials 
has been more than doubled under the 
Hindenburg programme; an achievement 
made possible only by the ruthless drafting 
of men from peace occupations into war in- 
dustries, by the greatly increased employ- 
ment of women and the fullest exploitation 
of prisoner labour. 

Under the Compulsory Patriotic Civihan 
Auxiliary Service Law, all males between 16 
and 60 years of age who are not doing time 
in the army can be conscripted for any job 
except fighting. Under this law the laboiu* 
strategy of the War OflBce has diverted man 
power into war industries and war occupa- 
tions as fast as they could be weeded out of 
peace jobs without causing excessive friction 
or a fatal breakdown of the machinery of 
everyday life. Approximately 8,000,000 men 
have up to January 1, 1918, been drafted on 
whole or part time into compulsory civilian 
service of direct or indirect military interest 
to the Fatherland, and the process of absorp- 
tion continues, though at a decreasing tempo. 

All men liable to compulsory civilian serv- 
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ice have been required to fill out a registra- 
tion card containing, among others, the 
significant questions, ^^How many days in 
the week and hours in the day does your 
present main occupation take up on the aver- 
age?'* Potential conscripts for civilian serv- 
ice are further required to state the date 
when they entered their present employment. 
The gradually emptying reservoir of con- 
scriptable man power necessitates more care- 
ful scraping and dredging around the bottom, 
particularly to catch those who have suc- 
ceeded so far in evading the civilian service 
draft 

The iron system of registration, dodging 
of which entails six months' imprisonment 
or 10,000 marks fine, furnishes the military 
authorities a highly classified card catalogue 
of all Grermany's remaining man power, en- 
abling its most efficient emplojmtient along 
the fixed lines of military economic strategy, 
to maintain the production of war material 
at the present maximum. 

There is no unemplojmtient among Ger- 
many's prisoners of war, barring officers and 
those recalcitrant non-coms, chiefly British, 
who would sooner be damned than 'Wolun- 
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teer '* for work, and who are treated accord- 
ingly. Grcrmany had on January 1, 1918, 
some 2,250,000 prisoners of war. Eighty 
per cent, of these are engaged in gainful 
occupations; the remaining 20 per cent, in- 
clude the prisoners needed to do the chores 
about the main prison camps, the sick and 
convalescent, the physically unfit for work, 
the favoured intellectuals (including college 
professors and artists), and those who un- 
equivocally refuse to work. 

Grermany has on the average 1,750,000 
prisoners doing useful work all the time. 
More than half are employed in agriculture, 
all other occupations claiming the rest. The 
system is that of the so-called ^^ Work Kom- 
mandosf* large or small detachments of pris- 
oners, as required, being sent out from the 
main prison camps on orders from the pris- 
oner division of the army corps Kommando 
in which the camps are located. The labour 
detachments of prisoners may be under the 
command of a Landsturm man; more gen- 
erally the employer is now held responsible 
for them. Travelling military auditors, gen- 
erally invalided staflF officers, constantly pay 
surprise visits to the Work Kommandos, 
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check up the details of prisoners, investigate 
their food and working conditions and hear 
complaints. A single army corps district 
during the farming season will have as many 
as 40,000 separate working parties of pris- 
on's. 

Prisoners are encoiu'aged to love work by 
the simple expedient of providing more and 
better food for them outside than inside the 
main prison camps. Prisoners doing agri- 
cultural work receive the same increased ra- 
tions as the favoured self-providing agrarians. 
Their lot compares favourably with that of 
the Gterman masses in the big cities. Food 
and lodging are furnished free of charge by 
the agrarian employer; the military author- 
ities provide free medical treatment and free 
clothing. Oh the other hand, they are paid 
a salary of only 7 1-2 cents a day (12 1-2 
cents for non-commissioned officers who vol- 
unteer for agricultural work). 

On the whole, the agrarian is making a 
handsome profit on the transaction, which in 
part explains agriculture's hunger for pris- 
oner labour. It is even whispered that honest 
German agrarians employ prisoners when 
there is available native talent. Even at 
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7 1-2 cents a day, however, most prisoners — 
and this is particularly true of the Russians — 
prefer the relative freedom of farming, with 
its not infrequent possibilities of social inter- 
course and family life and its certainty of 
better food, to loafing behind barbed wire. 
Exceptions are mostly English. Experience 
shows that prisoners do not take the place 
of native peasantry, man for man ; that unless 
constantly watched they have a tendency to 
lie down on the job, at which the Russian 
prisoners are even better than at fighting. 

Prisoner man power in Grermany's indus- 
tries functions more efficiently because it is 
under the constant supervision of, not infre- 
quently uniformed, foremen and subject to 
at least semi-military discipline as in the case 
of most German industrial workers. For 
these, too, there is a much greater financial 
stimulus than in the case of prisoner farm 
hands. Prisoners engaged in industries, busi- 
nesses, trades and all other occupations than 
farming must be paid the same wage scale 
holding good for free Grerman labour. Yet 
in the majority of cases the productive effi- 
ciency of this class of prisoner labour, too, is 
below that of free labour; to which must be 
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added as a n^ative factor fhe occaaional 
practice of sabotaging. Nevertheless, the 
short-handed German industries have an in- 
satiable appetite for prisoner labour which 
the army in the present state of the war 
cannot begin to supply in the numbers re- 
quired. As a pour-le-merited general once 
said to me on the east front: ''Those good 
days have gone by when we never thought 
of taking less than 100,000 Russian pris- 
oners.** 

The large scale experiment of drafting 
Belgian civilians to Germany proved a com- 
plete failure, even from the production point 
of view; a source of infinite labour troubles 
to employers and dangers to plants, with a 
minimum yield of productive work. The 
bulk of the Belgian Svacuh have unostenta- 
tiously been shipped here, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether there are more than 80,000 
civilian Belgians still working in German 
industries today. 

A factor of real importance, however, is 
the Polish man power in Grcrmany. The 
number of Polish workers undoubtedly 
amounts to several hundred thousands. Their 
status is somewhere between that of Grerman 
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war-industry workers and prisoners of war. 
Their freedom of movement is closely cir- 
cmnscribed. They cannot go home to Poland 
without a military pass, of course, which is 
rarely given today, even to neutrals, much 
less to useful Polish labourers. They are 
under military supervision; they cannot quit 
work, except for medical reasons, nor change 
emplojmtient without the express permission 
of the authorities. 

Lured by the large wages paid to skilled 
labour in Grermany today, there is an infiltra- 
tion of neutral labour, latterly increasing in 
particular from Denmark, with Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium also represented, but as 
yet neutral immigration has not reached a 
sufficient volume to be an important factor 
in supplying Germany's stripped labour mar- 
ket. Even more negligible is the small num- 
ber of labourers supplied by Germany's allies. 

Woman power has been the salvation of 
Grcrmany's war industries, pulling through 
the Hindenbiu'g programme. Particularly 
significant has been the startlingly increasing 
employment of women in the heavy and 
heaviest industries, in coal mining, in the iron 
and steel works, while women virtually mo- 
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nopolise the shell-tumiiig game in Germany 
today. Millions of women of all classes have 
enlisted as volunteers in the war industrial 
army, or, as in the case of the professional 
prostitute, have been conscripted into it; and 
while the Compulsory Auxiliary Service Law 
has not yet been extended to women, a 
woman's division of the War Office, with 
thousands of patriotic branch offices, is sys- 
tematically recruiting the nation's still un« 
employed woman power. The highest mili- 
tary authorities today look upon the wcunen 
of Germany as the last line of labour reserves. 



CHAPTER X 

THE NEW STATE SOCIALISM 

THIS year sees the economic transition 
from peace to war, the industrial trans- 
formation of Germany into a State for fight- 
ing only, practically completed. The tide of 
military State Socialism, which since the Bat- 
tle of the Somme and the lamiching of the 
ambitious Hindenburg programme has risen 
with startlingly increasing rapidity, today 
unbraces virtually every branch of Grcrman 
trade and industry directly or indirectly af- 
fected by military necessity and threatens to 
engulf the last surviving shreds of inde- 
pendent existence of Grcrman business, big 
or small. 

Bom of military necessity and forcibly de- 
veloped into a ruthless system by the far- 
sighted military authorities, calculating with 
the possibility of a defensive war of indefinite 
duration against heavy material odds, the new 
State Socialism first took the form of a con- 
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servation and control of material resources 
directly needed for warfare, then of sudi as 
are of indirect military importance. 

The confiscation of both raw materials and 
finished products and their rationisation to 
the primary and secondary war industries 
continues increasingly today. Nineteen him- 
dred and eighteen sees new raw materials and 
finished products confiscated and apportioned 
to the war industries by the military author- 
ities in the military interest; the principle of 
the conservation and military control of all 
material resources necessary for warfare, ir- 
revocably laid down, is being consistently 
carried through and will be relentlessly con- 
tinued and extended during the balance of 
the war. 

Carrying through the Hindenburg pro- 
gramme to double the production of war 
material, the military authorities, imder the 
cloak of the State, have laid an iron hand on 
production and, not content with extending 
their absolute control over all war industries, 
have taken the last, most radical step toward 
autocratic, absolute State Socialism. The 
State, which today is all but synonjrmous 
with the military authorities, orders at will 
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and compels the fusion of manufacturing 
plants and industrial enterprises in order to 
increase productive efficiency, or effect econ- 
omies in raw materials and labour; it decrees 
and enforces far-going consolidations, in 
some cases the syndication of entire indus- 
tries; it ruthlessly closes down weak, small, 
inefficient or militarily useless and superfluous 
manufacturing plants and enterprises and 
puts whole peace industries out of business 
or forces and assists their traqsf ormation into 
war industries. 

Operating through ordinances and decrees 
for which the Federal Coimcil and the Im- 
perial Chancellor bear the nominal responsi- 
bility, the Frussiam War Ministry is today 
the industrial dictator of Grcrmany, holding 
the fate of entire industries in its mailed 
hand, and behind it stands Ludendorff, the 
genius of military State Socialism. 

The specific reasons for resorting to these 
ruthless, unprecedented measures indicate the 
overstrained economic condition of Germany 
in 1918. Germany's diminishing human and 
material resources must be strained to the 
limit for the rest of the war — ^almost to the 
breaking point — ^in order to fill the army's 
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increasingly urgent requirements for war ma- 
terial with which to meet America in the field. 
The tension cannot be relaxed for a moment 
or military disaster follows; efficiency can be 
geared up no higher, the human limit has been 
reached in her war industries, and Grcrmany 
can maintain the present maximum produc- 
tion only by elsewhere effecting continual 
economies in man power, raw materials and 
transportation. 

There is a labour shortage, a shortage in 
transportation facilities and a shortage of 
raw materials — even of those produced by 
(rermany, including coal, coke, ores, chalk 
and potash — due in first line to the shortage 
of man power, in second line to the breaking 
down of the railroads; and economies in 
these three basic necessaries of war-material 
production can be effected only by weeding 
out the weaklings still surviving in the war 
industries or by ruthlessly and progressively 
eliminating or pruning down the peace in- 
dustries or by transforming "peace** fac- 
tories into war-material plants in the most 
drastic sense of the word. 

This process of downward industrial evolu- 
tion is tending toward the ultimate elimination 
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of all enterprises, the closing down of all fac- 
tories not working directly or indirectly in 
the military interest, with the exception of 
the relatively few that must be permitted to 
survive in order to supply the minimum re- 
quirements of the German people; excepting, 
too, those few fortunate non-war industries 
which are permitted to continue running be- 
cause the present export value of their prod- 
ucts, by helping to bolster up the mark 
exchange, outweighs the saving in man power, 
coal and transportation which could be ef- 
fected by closing them down, and, lastly, such 
luxury industries in which the possible war 
economy is disproportionately small to the 
capital loss involved. 

Where manufacturing plants are closed 
down or consolidated imder the compulsory 
sjmdication of the entire industry or the sys- 
tem of contingents, no unfair hardship is 
inflicted on them; they have their pro-rata 
share in the war profits of the entire industry. 
But for a large part of the industrial plants 
not running today, compulsory closing down 
spells ruin and tihefe is the superadded bit- 
terness of sitting by and watching the war 
industries gamer millions in profits. 
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Private enterprise and industrial enterprise 
is further strangled by the fact that the mili- 
tary authorities under the new order of 
things take an active part in the management 
of the war industries. They can compel fac- 
tories to accept orders and can dictate the 
production policy of the industrial works; 
this military interference has become the rule, 
particularly in the constant practice of direct- 
ing which orders must be filled first, which 
set back. 

But the power of the military does not end 
here; they also control and dictate prices for 
basic and finished war materials. Reversing 
their price policy of the early stages of the 
war, when money was no object, volume and 
early delivery everjihing, and when to in- 
crease production, and quick deliveries the 
military authorities paid almost any price 
asked and themselves offered rapidly jumping 
prices, 1918 sees them striving to check the 
sensational rise in prices all along the line, 
relying entirely on pressure of military au- 
thority to keep volume and speed of produc- 
tion at the present maximum. 

They have come to realise that the vicious 
circle of increasing prices if allowed to run 
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on indefinitely would prove a grave danger 
to Grermany in the last phase of the war, and 
that there must be a limit to the increase 
of production through constantly increasing 
prices. The determination on the part of 
the military authorities finally to set this limit 
has made itself particularly sharply felt in 
the iron and steel industry, where, for the first 
time during the war, 1918 brings with it no 
boost in prices. Though all freight tariffs 
have imdergone an average increase of 15 per 
cent, and the cost of labour and raw mate- 
rials is still steadily going up, the iron and 
steel industry is told it must carry these in- 
creasing burdens itself. 

In many iron and steel plants, as a result 
of this drastic military price policy, there are 
whole departments which are being operated 
without a pfennig of profit, and still others 
run at an actual loss. It is argued that the 
war industries in the past have made such 
swollen profits that from now on they can 
afford to disgorge, and lose a little money, if 
necessary, for the Fatherland. The policy of 
stopping the advance of prices with an un- 
breakable Hindenburg line, even though 
heavy financial losses are inflicted, will in 
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1918 be extended to many other indus- 
tries. 

State Socialism is being made virtually 
complete and all-comprehensive by the radical 
economic measures to which the State is 
resorting even where no military interest, or 
at most a very remote indirect military in- 
terest is involved. Radical reorganisations 
and economic innovations are the order of 
the day, often proceeding from this or that 
privy councillor in some department. 

Perhaps never before has the small man, 
the bureaucratic ofScial without business ex- 
perience, been able to exercise such autocratic 
power over legitimate business as in Grcrmany 
today. The administrative organs of the 
government, from highest to lowest, are vying 
with one another and the military in shackling 
private initiative and individual enterprise 
at every tiun. Free competition is being 
strangled with compulsory sjnidicates or help- 
lessly tangled up in a network of official maxi- 
mum prices for all possible products, pro- 
hibitions against the formation of new com- 
panies or tiie building of new manuf actiu*ing 
plants, even import and export prohibitions 
in the several Federal states, provinces, cities 
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and counties. A flood of official decrees and 
ordinances, frequently contradictory or sense- 
less, is swamping the German business world. 

Sjmdication under government pressure is 
no recent novelty. In the first year of the 
war, the government compelled the renewal 
of the coal syndicate, and in 1916 it was in- 
strumental in bringing about the cement syn- 
dicate. The multiplication of control indi- 
cates clearly that, as the war continues, all in- 
dustrial Germany will tend to become a com- 
plex of State-controlled trusts. The State 
today exerts its pressure positively in the 
form of a categorical imperative to compul- 
sory sjmdication. 

The laudable soap industry has secured its 
place in Grerman economic history as being 
the first to taste the ruthless interference of 
the State. Motivated by the shortage of fats 
and oils, the soap industry was compelled to 
organise itself into a sjmdicate, in which the 
government had the decisive say in all impor- 
tant questions. More than half the plants in 
the industry were closed down, the remainder 
placed on a contingent basis, their produc- 
tion fixed and the pooled profits distributed 
among all the members of the syndicate, those 
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put out of business sharing on the pro-rata 
basis of their peace-time production. 

A similar fate befell the shoe industry, 
only enough factories being permitted to keep 
going for whidi there was sufficient raw ma- 
terial available to operate them at full ca- 
pacity. The State has compelled the closing 
down of many plants in the textile industries 
suffering from raw material shortage; the 
cotton mills being the fbrst to go, the silk 
factories the last to hold out. The textile in- 
dustry has, however, narrowly escaped com- 
pulsory sjmdication c»ily because the perfec- 
tion of the new paper thread spinning process 
provided imexpected raw material. 

This year sees a dramatic climax in the 
struggle between State Socialism and In- 
dividualism. Grcrman business has become 
aroused to the menace of the system. Trades 
and industries are b^^inning to show signs 
of passive resistance to the encroachments of 
the State; there is at least a beginning tend- 
ency on the part of business to assert its 
rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
profits, and there are instances of open rebel- 
lion against State dictation. 

The Grerman leather manufacturers have 
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been the first to take a determined stand 
against forcible union, on the ground that 
they could not hold their own in the markets 
of the world after the war in syndicate 
shackles. The decree for the syndication of 
the beer-brewing industry was promulgated, 
but aroused such a unanimous stormy opposi- 
tion in all branches of the trade that the State 
has not dared to enforce it, though the imme- 
diate object to be obtained was the mobilisa- 
tion of the 12,000 tons of copper tied up in 
Grcrmany's breweries and the effecting of a 
50 per cent, saving of coal. The brewing in- 
dustry is proving that it is possible to effect 
the same economies by voluntary agreements 
within the industry itself; and there is more 
than a suspicion that in its passion for bring- 
ing about new syndicates the government 
may have ulterior motives, such as paving 
the way for monopolies as future new sources 
of revenue. 

Where only individual plants and not whole 
industries are concerned, the forcible closing 
down is generally due to the policy of effect- 
ing coal economies, and the technique of put- 
ting them out of business is simple enough — 
the Imperial Coal Commissioner merely with- 
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holds coal from them. There is something 
ruthlessly democratic about this process; even 
the Kaiser's pet majolica factory at Kadinen 
was forced to shut down because it could not 
obtain coal, and the Kaiser, duly notified at 
Great Headquarters, has apparently made no 
move to ask for special favours. On the 
other hand, industries still working for the 
export trade are relatively safe ; thus the Gter- 
man toy industry is permitted to flourish, and 
the exports of toys to Holland and Scandi- 
navia exceed the peace-time figures, while the 
luxury branches of the porcelain industry are 
likewise working at full capacity. 

While State Socialism is constantly striv- 
ing to bring about consolidations, super-trusts 
and monopolies, curiously enough irresistible 
economic forces, exploiting the abnormal war 
conditions, have driven Germany in the same 
direction — ^into an era of fusions without 
State interference. The increasing intensity 
of the struggle for economic existence and the 
fear of going under, particularly in the 
dreaded crisis after the war, makes the weaker 
enterprises peculiarly amenable to absorp- 
tion; while for the powerful corporations, 
gobbling up their less powerful rivals is an 
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attractive possibility of consolidating part of 
their huge paper war profits. 

The fusion fever has spread to all branches 
of big business, finance and industry. The 
giants of the potash syndicate have secured 
for themselves a bigger share in the Potash 
Kartell by annexing smaller concerns. In the 
cement syndicate some of the leaders have 
improved their position by absorbing a series 
of smaller cement works. Particularly sig- 
nificant have been the fusions in the Silesian 
cement industry. Under prevailing abnormal 
war conditions the system of kartells and 
pools, far from preventing individual mem- 
bers from gaining a predominant position, 
seems rather to foster it. 

The progress of concentration and fusion 
within the brewing industry has been par- 
ticularly rapid ; the process of elimination and 
absorption will in time leave the control of 
the entire industry in the hands of a few 
giant corporations. The chemical industry 
is a veritable hotbed for trusts and potential 
monopolies. The whole trend of the times is ) 
toward trusts, super-trusts and monopolies. 

The expansion and absorption movement 
has been most startling in the banking world. 
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Grennany today has an undisputed money 
trust. The big three, the Deutsche Bank, the 
Disconto Gresellschaft and the Dresdner 
Bank, have continued swallowing up banks 
big and little, and in some cases entire chains 
of banks, until today they control more than 
10,000,000,000 marks and the money market 
of Germany. 



CHAPTER XI 

GERMAN ORGANISATION AND OVER- 

ORGANISATION 

ORGANISATION has been Germany's 
salvation in the past; the Grermany 
of today, however, shows symptoms of 
chronic overorganisation. The Grerman pas- 
sion for organisation has seemingly made the 
Germany of 1918 the highest, most per- 
fectly organised military State conceivable 
"for fighting only"; but even thoughtful 
Germans have come to believe that organisa- 
tion may have been carried too far, that it is 
becoming a disease rapidly progressing, 
though the full harm may not be felt imtil 
after the war. 

German organisation has overlooked no 
department of life; but perhaps the most 
grievous sufferer continues to be legitimate 
commerce and trade. There has come an al- 
most complete elimination of free commerce, 
through the organisation of the so-called 
KriegsgeseUschaften, or "War Companies/' 
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on which the State confers the absolute 
monopolistic right to buy and deal in speci- 
fied commodities — ^perhaps the most virulent 
form which State Socialism has taken on 
in Grermany and one not unlikely to prove 
incurable after the war. 

At the beginning of 1918 there were 140 
of these mixed private-and-State monopolistic 
enterprises — all, with a solitary exception, 
located in Berlin, and all alike in the fact that 
the bulk of their profits, if any, flows into the 
coffers of the State. Their ponderous names, 
often crawling across a whole page in one 
word of thirty or forty letters, are self- 
explanatory; the list of them is, at the same 
time, a complete official Index Expurgatorius 
of German commerce and trade. 

Most important and best known in Ger- 
many are the Imperial Grain Bureau and the 
Central Purchasing Company, popularly 
known as the '' Z. E. G.'' The Imperial 
Grain Bureau is the first-bom of the British 
blockade, to which it owes its continued ex- 
istence. It has the complete monopoly of 
grain for all Germany, including both the 
buying and the distributing; and the regular 
grain trade^ particularly the middleman^ has 
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been squeezed out. Its principle of opera- 
tion is relatively simple. It has two Com- 
missionaires, working on ccmunission, in every 
producer district throughout Grcrmany, who 
buy up the entire confiscated grain crop, over 
and above what the producer is legally en- 
titled to keep. As fast as the railroads can 
move it the grain crop is got into govern- 
ment elevators, mostly built in the early stage 
of the war, and then apportioned to the 
municipalities as needed. The Imperial 
Grain Bureau is unique among Grcrman war 
companies for having fulfilled its purpose 
I>erf ectly, and no reasonable fault has ever 
been found with it — one of the bright spots 
of State Socialism. 

Not so the ''Zentrale Einkaufs-Grcsell- 
schaft/' or Central Purdiasing Bureau, whidi 
in addition to being one of the most impor- 
tant is at the same time the most sharply criti- 
cised and violently abused of the war corpora- 
tions, the object of fierce attacks in parlia- 
ments and out, and the most frequently 
damned by public and business world. The 
'' Z. E. 6." is one of the world's biggest im- 
porting and wholesale grocery houses; it has 
over 4,000 employees, its head offices occupy 
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half a dozen Berlin hotels, confiscated by the 
government, and its agents swarm in all ac- 
cessible neutral countries. It has an absolute 
monopoly for the importation of all foreign 
grain and grain products, including malt, and 
for neutral butter, margarine, cheese, fish, 
feed, fertiliser, lard, live stodk, meat and meat 
products, eggs, condensed milk and milk 
powder as its other principal specialties. 

The startling extent to which private enter- 
prise is strangled and the freedom of trade 
shackled by these State war monopolies 
may be gathered from a small selection. 
There is the " Trockenkartoffelverwertungs- 
gesellschaft '' (forty letters long) with the 
monopoly of operating all potato desiccating 
plants in Grcrmany and distributing the prod- 
uct; the Imperial Meat Bureau, in absolute 
control of Grcrmany's entire meat trade; the 
Imperial Sugar Bureau, which has entirely 
eliminated the middleman and controls both 
production and distribution; the Imperial 
Sack Biu*eau, which today monopolises the 
manufacture of bags and sacking; the '' Nes- 
selfaserverwertungsgesellschaft,'' or Nettle 
Fibre Utilisation Company, having a mo- 
nopoly of all fibre-yielding nettles gathered 
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in Grennany; ibe Imperial Edible Fats 
Bureau and the Shoe Trading Corporations. 

Then there are also the Imperial Barrel 
Bureau, having a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of barrels, casks, kegs and wooden 
pails ; the Ersatz Sole Corporation ; the 
Union of Grcrman Brewery Teast and Desic- 
cating Plants; the War Lubricating Oils 
Corporation; the War Phosphate Corpora- 
tion; the Supervision Bureau for Sea Musseb; 
the Margarine Corporation; the Grcrman To- 
bacco Trading Companies of 1916; the Shoe 
Manufacturing and Distributing Companies; 
the Central Bureau for Sulphate Distribu- 
tion; the Imi>erial Distribution Bureau for 
Eggs; the War Committee for ^^ Ersatz'* 
Feed; the Imi>erial Bureau for Wood Pulp; 
the Imperial Bureau for Print Paper, and the 
War Economy Bureau for the Grcrman News- 
paper Business. 

In addition to these there are the War 
Wool Requirements Corporation; the Im- 
perial Clothing Bureau; the War Committee 
for CoflFee, Tea and their substitutes ; the War 
Cocoa Company; the Barley Utilisation Com- 
pany; the Cigarette Tobacco Purchasing 
Company; the Imperial Bureau for Vege- 
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tables and Fruit; the Imperial Feed Bureau; 
the German Brewers' League; the Central 
Bureau for Covering the Army Require- 
ments; the Imperial Potato Bureau, and the 
Imperial Fidi Bureau. 

Through the monopolistic privileges and 
powers conferred on the war companies, the 
principal foodstuffs and other necessaries of 
life have been taken out of the free market 
and the corresponding trade virtually put out 
of business. The wholesaler and the middle- 
man are a fast vanishing species in Grermany 
today. Nor are the monopolistic war com- 
panies alone giving legitimate business the 
quietus ; maximum prices, the confiscation and 
expropriation of goods, and rationalisation 
are all giving Grcrman business a black eye 
and sending it reeling to the ropes. 

While the increasing practice of fixing 
maximum prices has had the desired result 
of retarding the rise in the cost of living, and 
has made possible and at least partial State 
control of the irresistible upward tendency of 
all prices, maximum prices are today a dis- 
couraging and demoralising factor in many 
still struggling, surviving branches of busi- 
ness. 
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How fnaximiim price ridden Gennany is 
may be gathered from the fact that nearly 
half a hmidred maximmn price ordinances 
have been promulgated by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and the Prussian State alone, in 
addition to the legion of local maximum prices 
fixed by the acting commanding generals in 
the several army corps districts, by provin- 
cial, county, district and borough authorities, 
and by the governments of the several Federal 
states. 

Maximum prices have been fixed for nearly 
1,000 articles; the index alone to the maxi- 
mum price ordinances of the official Bundes- 
rat for one year was over five columns 
long. The Grcrman business man who would 
try to keep himself posted on the new laws 
and regulations for hampering business would 
have no time left for doing what little busi- 
ness there remains to be done. 

Of all of Grcrmany's innumerable attempts 
to escai>e the pressure of the British blockade 
and America's embargo by legal ordinances, 
the most curious development is the local 
embargo. The instinct of self-preservation 
has caused individual states, provinces, coun- 
ties and even small communities to declare 
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and strictly enforce thousands of local em- 
bargoes, such as Southern Germany's em- 
bargo on fresh fruit. The local embargo has 
helped to feed the peculiar Grerman civic vice 
of particularism; the local embargo is gen- 
erally the outer and visible sign of a petty 
material selfishness, a tendency to regard 
oneself not as a citizen of the German Em- 
pire, but of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg or Prus- 
sia. Nor can it be said that the local embargo 
is making for unity within Grcrmany. On the 
contrary it tends to deepen the cleft between 
city and country, and the inequalities in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, in diflFerent prov- 
inces, or even districts, caused by local em- 
bargoes is a source of embittered feeling. 

One of the most serious minor menaces 
to legitimate business lies in the vague ordi- 
nances against excessive war profits, embody- 
ing, however, heavy penalties. The "War 
Usury Law " provides both fine and imprison- 
ment for any one who asks prices embodying 
an excessive profit for articles of daily neces- 
sity. No business man can possibly know 
where he is at, owing to the elasticity of the 
terms "necessaries of life" and "excessive 
profits/' 
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Conflicting court decisions have added to 
the business man's confusion until Chambers 
of Commerce have protested that the ordi- 
nances are undermining the very existence of 
commerce and trade. The widespread scandal 
of excessive war profiteering has made the 
courts particularly severe in this class of 
cases and the limit of the law's fine and im- 
prisonment is almost invariably inflicted in 
cases of conviction. 

The honest merchant runs the constant risk 
of getting caught in the toils of the vague 
"Excessive Profit Law" with the odds all 
against his getting free again, since there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of the courts 
to regard the principals in profiteering cases 
as guilty unless they can prove their inno- 
cence. Responsible merchants have even been 
convicted under the Excessive Profit Law 
when they have sold goods at the market price 
whidi they had succeeded in buying at a 
bargain, thus making a larger profit than 
usual. 

The curious result is that the German busi- 
ness man assumes all chances of loss, but his 
chances of making a profit are greatly dimin- 
ished and limited. He can lose as much 
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money as he pleases without bemg punished 
hy the State, but he must not make a larger 
than the customary average peace-time profit. 
The honest merchant, already showing signs 
of being slowly crushed out of business ex- 
istence, has the pleasant prospect of prison at 
all times before his eyes. These are not good 
times for private enterprise in Grcrmany. 

And yet another pitfall besets legitimate 
business. The harshly enforced laws de- 
signed to check war profiteering include an 
ordinance against the notorious illicit '' chain 
trade," against the speculative practice of 
goods passing from hand to hand at con- 
stantly increasing prices. The war law's 
laudable intent to do away with unnecessary 
speculative links between producer and ulti- 
mate consumer has tended to bring all 
dealers, all middlemen, under the suspicion of 
being at best superfluous and at worst 
criminals. 

One of the bitterest complaints against 
the '' system " is regarding the concentration 
of all but one of the ^'war companies" in 
Berlin — ^tantamount to the concentration of 
Grcrmany's entire economic life in Berlin, 
which at last and only through the hothouse 
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evolution of war has become the business 
metropolis of Grermany, which it never was in 
peace times. 

Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort, all the big 
provincial centres, which, in peace times, were 
proud of their economic independence and re- 
garded themselves as peers of Berlin, are re- 
senting this concentration of the war com- 
panies. Hamburg merchants have charged 
that the Berlin authorities purposely make 
difficulties for the trade of other cities. There 
is distinctly a reaction against organisation 
and overorganisation. 

Yet of organising there is no end. Not 
only the State is displaying a passion for cre- 
ating new organisations; the entire business 
world, nerves strained to the limit during the 
war, is if possible outdoing the State in 
organising and counter-organising. The 
menace of State Socialism, increasingly 
sensed, the instinct of self-preservation, the 
fear of the uncertain future and the common- 
sense desire to be in the strongest possible 
position for the coming economic struggle; all 
these have resulted in the feverish organisa- 
tion of trade associations, defensive leagues, 
protective unions, often of a highly speciidised 
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diaracter, while existing trade associations 
and unions are being expanded and strength- 
ened. An orgy of organisation is taking 
place in Germany, in preparation for peace as 
well as for a continuance of the war. 



CHAPTER XII 

ECONOMIC STRATEGY 

STATE control has kiUed aU individual 
freedom in foreign trade. Justified by 
war necessity, State Socialism has here made 
its biggest strides toward the dangerous 
phase of seeming i>ermanency. For Grer- 
many's iron control of imports and exports 
is not motivated solely by the negative aim 
to prevent Grcrman goods from reaching the 
enemy through neutral channels nor the posi- 
tive object of squeezing all possible material 
aids to her warfare out of the neutrals at 
lowest prices; beyond these immediate bene- 
fits accruing from absolute State control of 
all foreign trade, it is a powerful, highly 
organised weapon of economic warfare, em- 
ployed with astuteness and f oresightedness in 
all nearby neutral theatres of war with a 
particular weather eye to the expected eco- 
nomic war after the war. 

Three distinct interlocking sets of hand- 
cuffs are placed by State control on the small 

904 
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remnant of Grerman foreign trade that has 
escaped the long arm of the British blockade 
and America's embargo. There are, approxi- 
mately, forty different import monopolies 
exercised by war companies; there is an Im- 
perial Commissioner for Export and Import, 
carrying out the economic policies of the 
military authorities and the economic strate- 
gists of the Imperial Foreign Office; and, 
lastly, the Reichsbank, sharply controlling 
and dictating the form of all payments to 
and from neutral countries, with which busi- 
ness is still ^' doable/' 

The uncompromising rigidity and com- 
plet;eness of Grerman State control of the 
foreign trade, which makes it a dangerous 
weapon of warfare, is not without its weak 
points, its shadowy side, however. Grerman 
business men and economists have openly 
asserted that it has been the most effective 
ally of the British blockade in throttling 
Grcrmany's foreign commerce, or what was 
left of it, and perhaps not until after the 
war wiU it be possible to say whether the 
advantages of the ^'system," as compared 
with reasonably free individual enterprise^ 
outweigh its drawbacks. 
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In the first place, the importation of all 
necessaries of life is monopolised by the 
Central Purchasing Company and other war 
companies. The most interesting items whidi 
Grcrmany has thus been obtaining from near- 
by neutrals during the war, and in whidi 
Grermany, despite America's embargo, is stiU 
sufBdently hopeful about and interested in 
to continue the import monopolies, are bread, 
grain and flour; malt, grits and oatmeal; 
peas, beans and lentils and their products; 
all kinds of feed and fodder; potatoes and 
potato products, including desiccated potatoes, 
starch and ^^ pudding powders''; vegetables 
and fruits and manufactures thereof, includ- 
ing marmalade; nuts, raisins and grai>e seeds; 
sugar and sugar beets; artificial honey; cocoa, 
chocolate and cocoa shells; coffee, tea and 
chicory; cattle, meat and meat products; 
game and poultry; lard, butter and mar- 
garine; cheese, oils, fats and oil-yielding 
seeds; milk and milk preparations, including 
condensed and powdered milk; fish and fish 
products; also shellfish; spirits. And as 
showing that State control is overlooking no 
edible bets, there is even an import monopoly 
for whales, seals and porpoises. 
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As far as these and nimierous other 
monopolised articles are conoemed, legiti- 
mate business is virtualljr entirety^ eliminated 
from the importation field* For even, as still 
occasionally happens, if the Grerman importer 
who refuses to be discouraged by official 
handcuffs succeeds in obtaining an import 
pomit from the Imperial Conmiissioner he 
runs the highly probable risk, amounting to 
practical certainty, that his imported goods 
win be confiscated by one or the other of the 
war companies, and taken away from him 
at an arbitrarily fixed price whidi is just as 
likely as not to be below cost. 

Cases are on record of Grerman importers 
being permitted to buy their own confiscated 
goods back from the war companies at greatly 
increased prices, the war company, thanks to 
its monopoly privilege, pocketing a handsome 
profit without doing a stroke of merchandis- 
ing work. Under the circumstances, many a 
Grerman importer prefers to drop his neutral 
business connections for the balance of the 
war, hoping against hope that the system 
will be abolished after the war. 

That State control has here had the effect 
of still further reducing the pathetic remnants 
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of Grermany's once proud foreign commerce 
surviving tiie British blockade — ^in the last 
peace year amounting to nearly twenty-two 
and a half billion marks — is a fact. And 
that as a result of the elimination of legiti- 
mate free trade large quantities of urgently 
needed and highly desirable neutral merchan- 
dise have failed to reach Grermany is equally 
certain. Official bureaucratism, even in dis- 
ciplined Grermany, cannot take the place of 
individual enterprise with its long-standing 
connections and inside professional knowledge 
of the still open neutral markets, and in this 
sense it has undoubtedly been an ally of the 
British blockade and America's embargo. 

On the other hand, State control of imports 
has fully justified its existence by achieving 
all its ends, which must be booked on the 
credit side of State Socialism's ledger. By 
entirely eliminating the wide-open, cutthroat 
competition of German importers in the still 
open neutral markets, it has cut the ground 
from under neutral speculation on German 
necessity, and forced prices down to a neutral 
level. It has enabled immense quantities of 
neutral foodstuffs to be secured and side- 
tracked exclusively for the army, whidi. 
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through open channels of trade, would other- 
wise necessarily have gone to the German 
people. 

It alone has made possible the effectual, 
equal distribution of the balance of imported 
foodstuffs to the Grerman people at relatively 
equitable prices, which, under wide-open or 
semi-controUed activity of importers, would 
necessarily have gravitated at exorbitant 
prices to the centres of greatest purchasing 
power. It has prevented the too precipitate 
fall of the mark, and made it possible, by 
combining imperial economic with financial 
strategy, greatly to retard the decline of the 
mark and even to boost it up again. Most 
important, perhaps, the concentration of vir- 
tually aU importation in the hands of the 
State makes it a sharp political economic 
weapon for driving hard bargains with smaU 
neutrals. 

There is more than a suspicion that State- 
controUed monopoly not infrequently mis- 
uses its unique position to make excessive 
profits, and that consumers of imported 
goods, monopolised by war companies, often 
have to pay from 50 to 100 per cent, more 
than would be the case if there were an open 
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market. So, too, the bureaucratic war com- 
panies have frequently been badly let in by 
shrewd and venal neutrals to an extent which 
would probably not have been possible in the 
case of private enterprise. 

Thus it is said that the Central Purchasing 
Bureau lost its entire paid-in capital of 11,- 
000,000 marks on a single herring deal, mak- 
ing up the loss only by extracting exorbitant 
profits from other imports. So, too. State 
Socialism as a monopolistically privileged 
importer is a very Shylock in extorting the 
last pound to which it is entitled. Innu- 
merable cases of meticulous confiscation are 
on record; typical examples being the forcible 
separation of neutral foodstuffs from return- 
ing Grcrman and neutral traveUers and the 
confiscation of small neutral food parcels sent 
through the mails. 

Equally tight is Grcrmany's stranglehold 
on exports, which imperial economic strategy 
finds an even more effective weapon for deal- 
ing with small hard-pressed or recalcitrant 
neutrals and employs accordingly, not infre- 
quently under the camouflage of altruism. 
State-controlled export strategy makes an 
illuminating distinction between mass prod- 
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ucts, chiefly coal, iron and potash, and certain 
kss bulky specialties, such as chemicals, dye- 
stuffs and medicines, which are of vital im- 
portance to neighbouring neutrals and which, 
therefore, serve in first line as weapons for 
compelling compensation agreements and as 
unanswerable arguments persuasive to neu- 
tral minds and governments against Ameri- 
ca's embargo. They serve also to brace up 
the mark exchange. 

The German State's control over exports is 
as perfect and far-reaching as in the case of 
imports. Nothing can be exported with- 
out the formal sanction of the Imperial 
Commissioner for Exports and Imports. 
And while there are no specially organised 
State war companies with export monopoly 
privileges, as in the case of imports, the old 
and new syndicates, kartells, pools, manu- 
facturers' and producers' associations answer 
very much the same purpose. State con- 
trol of the mass-product exports is absolute 
and complete. The State not only specifies 
the quantities of coal, iron, potash to be ex- 
ported and determines deliveries, but fixes 
prices and terms as well. 

Not a pound of coal, iron or potash, nor 
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an ounce of medicine gets out of Grermany 
without the full equivalent in compensatory 
goods being received. Grerman coal for 
Swedish iron ore, Grerman coal and iron 
for Danish butter and meat^ Grerman coal, 
iron and potash for Dutch spring potatoes, 
cheese and fish; Grerman coal and iron for 
Swiss cheese, chocolate and condensed milk. 
The black diamond is Grermany's trump ace 
against British blockade and American em- 
bargo. Heathen Chinee-like kept up the 
sleeve until the stakes are all on the table 
when playing the compensation game with 
neutral economic sharps, and the coal card 
has, so far, never failed to win the pot. 
Thanks to her coal, Grermany is in a 
peculiarly favourable position to drive hard 
compensation bargains with neighbouring 
neutrals, and knows it. 

In closing the last compensation contract 
with Denmark, the Grerman negotiators let 
it be plainly seen that they knew they had 
their Danish coUeagues in the hoUow of their 
hand — that Denmark would have to accept 
whatever compensation terms Grermany pro- 
posed and insisted on. The Danish, Swedish 
and Dutch State railways would have to 
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stop running day after tomorrow but for 
Grerman coaL Grcrman coal prevents whole- 
sale unemployment; whole industries in 
neutral countries would have to close down 
without it. What little surplus coal is left 
over for the cold public in winter is mostly 
mined in Grermany. 

And yet, Grermai)y cannot begin to supply 
the actual coal requirements of the adjacent 
neutrals; coal shortage and the rundown 
condition of the overburdened Grerman rail- 
ways makes this a physical impossibility. 
With the utmost coal economy, and only 
by depriving her own people of necessary 
coal, can Grcrmany scrape together approxi- 
mately half a million tons monthly for ex- 
port to the neutrals. Sweden needs normally 
half a million tons a month, and in 1918 ge^ 
something over 100,000 tons monthly. This 
is approximately the standard ration which 
Grermany can afford to give to Denmark, 
Holland and Switzerland. 

Even this smaU ration, because covering 
the most imperative neutral needs, preventing 
the stopping of the railroads and industrial 
catastrophe, is a su£3ciently potent magnet 
to draw the major products which the nearby 
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neutrals stiU have to export, and which Grer- 
many needs. As long as these neutrals are 
not starved or reduced ominously near to the 
starvation point, Grermany's coal enables her 
virtually to dictate compensation t^rms to 
the neutrals within her economic sphere of in- 
fluence, and there is not the slightest ground 
for believing that the counter-pressure of 
America's embargo is strong enough to break 
up the combination and put a fuU stop to 
neutral exports into Germany. 

To back up its coal trump, Grermany holds 
a strong hand in limited exportable quantities 
of iron and steel, potash and nitrates, 
Roumanian petroleum and gasoline, lubricat- 
ing oils and salt, aniline dyes and medicines. 
Nearby neutral eagerness for even the small- 
est quantities of these, particularly smce cut 
off by America's embargo, is such that, played 
singly or in combination, they are successful 
in coaxing both major and minor compen- 
sation articles out of the neutrals. 

Most Danish and Swedish motor fishing 
boats are today running on gasoline given 
by Grermany — ^not for charity; and if part 
of their catch wanders into Grcrman military 
stomachs it wiU be as compensation exacted. 
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Sweden recently, and only after a severe 
struggle of Liberal and Socialist statesmen 
with their consciences and better judgments, 
swapped 15,000 husky army horses with 
Grcrmany for high-grade coal, salt, petroleum 
and unspecified war material. 

Indispensable Grerman medicines are a par- 
ticularly eflFective hold-up weapon, and re- 
sponsible neutral governments, faced with the 
alternative of "your foodstu£Ps or your na- 
tional health," seldom fail to capitulate and 
hand out the required food tribute. There 
is a dramatic case of a friendly neutral nation 
which broke its pledge not to re-export coflFee, 
and secretly gave Grermany 4,000 bags of 
coffee in return for vitaUy needed medicines 
only after the leading statesmen had been 
convinced by the highest medical authorities 
that the compensation drugs were needed to 
save the nation from an epidemic. 

Since Grermany can, at best, barely supply 
the most urgent neutral needs for her coal 
and other compensation commodities, she is 
in a peculiarly favourable position for play- 
ing neutral against neutral, in case of a hitch 
in negotiations; nor has Grermany 's sharp 
export sword been an unimportant factor in 
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chastening small neutral enthusiasm for 
economic agreements with America involving 
release of neutral tonnage. 

On the other hand, Grcrmany too has used 
mild threats of embargo pressure, at least, 
in order to squeeze out neutral tonnage — 
not idle shipping but railroad tonnage. It 
is said that Grcrmany has only recently offered 
Sweden breadstuffs in return for one-third of 
Sweden's rolling stock. The same end is 
achieved by telling nearby neutrals they can 
have coal only if they come and get it, let 
Germany have enough neutral rolling stock 
to haul the compensation export traffic. 
Holland has, in the past, placed whole freight 
trains at Grcrmany's disposal. 

Equally worth studying is Grcrmany's 
economic propaganda and goodwill strategy, 
comprising the export of smaU quantities of 
specialties with or without compensation, but 
in any event shrewdly calculated to make a 
favourable impression on neutral mass public 
opinion. Synchronously with America's gen- 
erous promise of two Christmas ships to little 
Denmark last year, Grcrmany delivered Den- 
mark sufficiait Roumanian gasoline to run all 
of Copenhagen's taxicabs^ motor buses» busi- 
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ness and private automobiles during the 
Christmas holidays^ cheery Christmas motor 
traffic being seen for the first time in many 
months, thanks to Grcrmany's generosity. 
Many a Dane with historic enmity toward 
all things Grcrman in his heart wiwiUingly 
felt a little more kindly toward them, while 
invidious comparisons were and still are 
voiced between America's and Grermany's 
treatment of small neutrals in general and 
Denmark in particular. 

Four thousand tons of German potatoes 
arrived providentially in Stockholm at a time 
when its stocks had run dangerously low, and 
during the domestic potato pinch all Stock- 
holm knew it was living on Grerman potatoes, 
and talking about it. A number of speciaUy 
favoured important Swedish and Danish 
manufacturing plants are able to continue 
running, thanks only to lubricating oil 
" given " them by Grcrmany. 

Equally significant is the tjrpical fact that 
Grermany, though short of rolling stock itself, 
and even trjring to squeeze freight car ton- 
nage out of the neutrals, has nevertheless in 
the recent past delivered locomotives and 
freight cars to one of Sweden's largest iron 
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ore and steel manufacturing estates and fur- 
ther deliveries will be made at regular inter- 
vals in 1918. 

A suggestive form of econ(»nic propa- 
ganda, killing two neutral birds with one 
export shipment, is generally employed in the 
case of Norway. In return for 15 per cent, 
of Norway's fish production, Grermany has 
been giving the latter, among other things, 
chemicals, aniline dyes and medicines. These 
have not been sold to Norway direct but are 
only permitted to reach Norway through 
Swedish middlemen, thus picking up some 
extra Swedish good will in transit. 

Grerman State control is lavish vnith export 
permits for all luxury articles and, in general, 
all goods not pressingly needed by the Grer- 
man people themselves. Far-sighted economic 
strategy encourages Grerman business to in- 
crease the volimie of such exports, which, 
though they may have no direct propaganda 
value, help to keep up mark exchange and 
serve to hold the neutral markets. Scandi- 
navia swarms with German commercial 
traveUers. Keen Grerman drummers with 
impressively well-stocked sample trunks are 
playing ihe whole Northern circuit, taking 
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orders for laces, buttons, fancy notions, 
millinery, toys and what not. 

Germany is making a particularly strong 
bid for the high-grade cloak and suit trade 
of these neutral countries. It is also lining 
up useful connections for reaching into Fin- 
land and Russia at the earliest possible 
moment, and in every possible way preparing 
for JEi big business offensive against the enemy 
world after the war. Nor must such typical 
minor export strategy be overlooked as, for 
example, giving Denmark shipbuilding ma- 
terial to keep part of its shipyards running, 
thereby getting control of new tonnage built 
by Denmark for the time af$er th^ war. 



CHAPTER XIII 

HIGH PRICES AND INFLATION 

THE beginning of 1918 marks a mile- 
stone in the era of high prices in Grer- 
many — ^a new climax in the depreciation of 
German money. The significant feature is 
the rapidly accelerated sharp upward move- 
ment of the price curve since America's entry 
into the war as compared with the gradual, 
war-normal rise of prices in the early part 
of the war; while State control, unable to 
keep the lid down by officially sitting on it — 
such is the present cumulative eruptive force 
of rising prices— is stiU ineffectually grap- 
pling with the grave problem, though em- 
ploying every old and new device of ex- 
pediency and scientific financial strategy. 

Caught early in the war in the vicious 
circle of progressive shortage of raw mate- 
rials and exhaustion of finished stocks result- 
ing in steadily increasing prices, increasing 
labour shortage and cost of living resulting 
in increasing cost of labour, the latter in turn 
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again serving to boost the price of raw mate- 
rials and finished products, Germany has 
become more and more involved in what to- 
day must be regarded as a vicious price spiral, 
with the sky the limit, depending on the 
length of the war. The increase in prices 
dining the war ranges all the way from 60 
to 600 per cent. 

It is lowest for those most necessary neces- 
saries of life where State-fixed maximum 
prices have acted as a reasonably effective 
check; it is highest for luxuries, for all un- 
controlled foodstuffs and for the favourite 
articles of the "" underground '' traffic, with a 
happy medium for clothing, most semi-neces- 
saries of daily life, and in general all war 
materials. 

Most price increases of less than 100 per 
cent, are artificial, while those ranging much 
above 100 per cent, must still be characterised 
as isolated abnormalities; neither affords a 
true gauge of changing conditions. Ignoring 
the high and low extremities, the average in- 
crease in prices since the war began, up to 
January 1, 1918, has been slightfy more than 
100 per cent. 

Analysis of the revolutionary price move- 
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ment lereab a ooo^icsted state of fimmrial 
flif ain. Quite apart from the inevitable, 
YidcnM cirde of progresaveiy ediaosted old 
stocks, labour and material dmtage and ood- 
oentratioD of insatiable military dfmand cm 
a limited field of soppty, the Asrpfy aooekr- 
ated price caarve is intimately connected with 



the tremoidoas inflation and consequent de- 
preciation of tbe currency, with Ibe fall of 
mark exdiange, and witii Ibe startlii]^ shift 
in tbe distribution of paper wealtb — away 
from the middle classes and toward the op- 
posite poles, the poor and Ibe ridu 

No attempt is made in Germany to d^iy 
the startling extent of existing inflation. 
This has been called, with a toudi of sad 
humour, " the Age of Paper," and even Grer- 
man financial experts have characterised 
prevailing conditions as a PapierwirUchaft 
(paper economy) of the worst sort. The 
monetary system built up through decades 
has been wrecked by the war. 

Never before, certainly at no time during 
ibe war, have the Grcrman people had so 
much money as they have today. Pockets 
are bulging with paper, savings banks with 
deposits. It is a boom period of unprece- 
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dented paper prosperity. Wages in the war 
industries — and few surviving industries in 
Germany are not, directly or indirectly, war 
industries — have leaped to four times the 
peace scale. The State pumps out paper 
money like water in pensions and subsidies 
to soldiers' families. Paper money pours 
home from all fronts. The agrarians, junkers 
and peasants have rustic socks crammed with 
paper. Merchants and small tradesmen who 
have liquidated their stQcks are unable to lay 
in new, and are left holding the paper pro- 
ceeds. These, too, never had so much ready 
money in their lives. Nor was big business 
ever so flush with paper. 

Not only has everybody money, but every- 
body is spending it; the rate of circulation is 
increasingly accelerated. And stiU it can't 
be spent fast enough; there is a veritable 
stampede to the banks and the savings banks. 
The savings banks are swamped with new 
accounts. In December the Berlin savings 
banks issued 19,000 books to new depositors, 
and the stream of depositors in the early 
days of 1918 is estimated at four times tbs 
normal. The number of deposits frequently 
exceeded 16,000 in a single day, the average 
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daily deposits aggregating dose to $500,000. 

The savings banks, which used to close at 
2 P.M., keep open until 5, and eager and 
angry depositors have had to be turned away, 
not infrequently with some brusqueness. 

The commercial banks, the giant banks of 
the Money Trust, well fed by public and war 
profiteers alike, show dizzy deposits, $2,000,- 
000,000 as against $800,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The abnormal inflation can hardly be pic- 
tured with bare figures. The total amount 
of German paper money in circulation on 
January 1, 1918, was 19,177,000,000 marks 
($4,800,000,000) , a per capita average of $70. 

The inflation significance of these figures 
is heightened by bearing in mind that the 
Grcrman people were not educated to paper 
money. They clung with innate Teuton 
stubbornness to hard money, especially gold. 
The total amount of German paper money 
in circulation at the outbreak of the war 
was only $700,000,000, and of gold, in cir- 
culation or hiding, $600,000,000. The prac- 
tical patriotism of the German people has 
enabled the Reichsbank to absorb almost the 
last particle of the peace-time gold supply. 
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When the war began $1,800,000,000, paper 
and gold, fulfy covered the major monetary 
requirements of the Grerman nation, as against 
$4,800,000,000, an paper, January 1, 1018. 
The total currency has expanded nearly 
250 per cent, to date; the expansion of the 
paper circulation alone is over 600 per 
cent. 

And these figures do not give the full 
measure of actual inflation, for war condi- 
tions and the ''pay by check '* propaganda 
have succeeded to a considerable extent in 
weaning wide circles of the Grerman people 
who never had a bank account before or who 
never used it for active checking purposes 
from the provincial and antiquated cash pay- 
ment habit, so that the normal monetary 
needs of the Grerman people are apprecia- 
tively less in 1918 than at the outbreak of 
the war. 

Grerman financial specialists say the phe- 
nomenal inflation becomes more and more 
thought-provoking; yet there is no reason to 
believe that it has passed the climax or that 
the paper bubble will not continue to expand, 
and with it prices continue rapidly to rise, 
and somewhat less rapidly the purchasing 
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power of money decline. Conservatively esti- 
mated, Grerman money has depreciated 50 
per c^it in Grcrmany. 

The rise in prices has been stimulated by 
the fall of mark exchange — distinctly an ele- 
ment of weakness in Grermany's general 
financial position: fall of mark exdiange due 
in first line to Germanjr's increasingly un- 
favourable foreign trade balance, somewhat 
to speculation in exchange at home and in 
neutral countries, to neutral venality in tak- 
ing a mean advantage of German life and 
death necessity, and possibly, as charged by 
Grcrmans, to permissible ^* madiinations of 
enemy powers'' intended directly or indi- 
rectly to depreciate the imperial mark in the 
sight of neutrals; unfavourable foreign trade 
balance due in turn to the British blockade 
cutting oflf Grcrmany's overseas exports, Ger- 
many's physical necessity of limiting exports 
to open neutral markets and venal neutrals' 
practice of charging all that the Grerman 
traffic would bear — a small but peculiarly 
vicious circle, which imperial financial strategy 
has nevertheless succeeded in checking by a 
combination of ruthless measures. 

The suggestive fall and rise of the mark is 
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shown in the following table of official Berlin 
quotations: 

100 Dutch 100 Danish 100 Swiss 

Flnis.co8t Knr.cost Fr8.co8t 

(marks) (marks) (marks) 

July 14^ 1914 (peace) 169 119.15 8130 

Jannaiy 99, 1916 936S5 168.75 104.69 

End December, 1916 939 163J35 117 

End March, 1917 948 170J5 193.50 

End October, 1917 315 930JN> 157 

End November, 1917 990 nOM 153.69 

December 99, 1917 996 170j95 195.09 

Janoary 16, 1918 915.50 153 119.50 

Doing little or nothing to check inflation 
and depreciation of the mark at home, finan- 
cial strategy has devoted its defensive, and 
latterly its offensive, talents almost exclu- 
sively to stemming the retreat of mark ex- 
change. The Field Marshal of Finance, 
whose genius is generally credited with having 
won at least a partial victory on the hard 
battlefield of foreign exchange, is the Presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, von Havenstein. 
The sensitive barometer of the Danish crown 
(26 cents) best reflects the several phases of 
the struggle, the German mark normally be- 
ing worth about 25 cents. 

The ruinous price-boosting competition of 
Grcrman importers in the open neutral mar- 
kets has been ruthlessly suppressed by grant- 
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ing import monopolies to war companies, 
notably the Central Purchasing Company, 
covering all important commodities. All 
other importations are subject to the formal 
sanction of the Imperial Commissioner for 
Exports and Imports, who passes on tiie 
necessity of the projected transaction, prices 
and terms. Further there are rigid prohibi- 
tions against importing luxuries, the list 
having been gradually extended to shut out 
all commodities not absolutely necessary, 
while the export of dispensable goods is en- 
couraged to the limit of available transporta- 
tion. Yet these palliative measures proved 
insufficient to check the fall of the mark. 

To this end, all transactions in foreign 
exchange in Germany are under rigid State 
control. There is no longer an open market 
for foreign exchange. The free competition 
of banks, brokers and speculators has been 
eliminated. Since January 29, 1916, the en- 
tire foreign exchange business has been 
monopolised by a close group, consisting of 
a small number of leading banks and private 
banking houses under the supervision of the 
Reichsbank. All other banks and banking 
houses and foreign exchange brokers are per- 
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mitted to play only fhe role of agent on a 
commission basis between the public and busi- 
ness world and the privil^ed banks. 

Through this convenient apparatus the 
State can direct^ influence the foreign-trade 
balance by refusing the means of payment 
for all but indispensable neutral imports. It 
can also do a little speculating in foreign ex- 
change on its own account, always with an 
eye to supporting the mark, whereas even the 
most patriotic Grcrman speculator, left un- 
controlled, would wink at patriotism if he 
could make a profit by ** bearing *' the mark. 

Stringent regulations have been enforced 
to prevent minor leaks. Travellers are for- 
forbidden to take more than 200 marks in 
Grerman money out of the country; gold, of 
course, is absolutely embargoed. Travellers 
may take not more than 1,000 marks in for- 
eign money out of Grcrmany. Even small 
remittances to neutral countries require the 
permission of the authorities. 

State control does not end here. It has 
gone a step further than granting or refusing 
foreign exchange in payment of imports. It 
now encourages German business to dose its 
neutral deals on the basis of settlement by 
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promissory notes payable six months after the 
war ends and made attractive to neutrals by 
bearing interest up to 8 per cent., the State 
carrying the burden of excess interest and 
standing back of the notes. Further, it has 
decreed that all export business must be done 
on a basis of payment in the money of the 
neutral country to which Grerman goods are 
exported. 

State confiscation of foreign securities held 
in Grerman hands, the rushing of several bil- 
lions of marks* worth of foreign securities 
into the neutral money markets as reserves by 
the Reichsbank, had steadied the mark still 
further when America's entry into the war 
wrested seeming victory from the Reichs- 
bank. America's entry, in addition to the 
incalculable moral effect on susceptible neu- 
tral nerves, prevented the further wholesale 
exportation and realisation of American 
securities. The resultant terrific pressure 
on mark exchange is indicated by the fact 
that immediately before America's entry 100 
Danish kroner could be bought in Berlin for 
170.25 marks; seven months later they cost 
230.25 marks. 

While Germany's need of neutral imports 
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is no greater today than it has been all 
through the war, the vital needs of the nearby 
neutrals which can be satisfied only by Grer- 
many's exports have increased, until today 
Grermany holds the whip hand in all economic 
agreements. The unfavourable trade balance 
is still further reduced by beating down the 
prices for neutral raw materials and food- 
stuffs, by screwing up the prices for Ger- 
many's exportable mass products. 

The new credit agreements, running for 
six months and first tried on the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, subsequently entered into with Hol- 
land and Denmark, have as a basis the in- 
creased fixed prices, in neutral currency, for 
the allotment of mass products such as coal, 
iron, potash. The money value of Germany's 
compensation imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials being invariably greater, however, 
the remaining unfavourable compensation 
trade balance is wiped out by a loan from the 
neutral to Grermany. Offensive economic- 
financial strategy and peace negotiations with 
Bolshevik Russia have more than wiped out 
the moral-financial effect of America's entry 
as registered by the foreign exchange barome- 
ter; the mark stands higher at the beginning 
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of 1918 than on the eve of America's entry. 
For this modest victory, however, the Beichs- 
bank has had to pay a heavy toll in gold. 
From August 1, 1914, until January 1, 1918, 
1,500,000,000 marks in gold has been ex- 
ported; and it is certain that the export of 
gold must be continued if the mark is not to 
relapse into its old falling habits. 

The change in the distribution of national 
wealtii is the last serious factor in causing the 
rise in prices. One notes today an increas- 
ing number of war profiteers invading all 
markets. In consequence, everything go6s up 
in price, from geese to old masters. For this 
new proletariat of war profiteers does not 
hesitate to buy what it wants regardless of 
price, but it is eager to get as mudi out of life 
for its paper profits as possible, to get them 
under cover, before the inevitable day of 
reckoning comes with the super-war taxes, 
which so far have spared incomes. Until then 
it is only common sense to spend your income 
as fast as possible, if you are a Grerman in 
Germany. 



CHAPTER XIV 

FINANCIAL PHENOMENA UNDER STATE 

SOCIALISM 

THE Gennon d6but of 1018 is marked 
by the continuance of the astonishingly 
increasing new stock emissions^ flotations of 
new corporations and limited companies, 
which in the last quarter of 1917 broke all 
records even of peace-time boom years, and 
this despite sharpened State control to check 
speculation and keep new stocks out of 
the market in the interest of future war 
loans. 

New securities to the grand total par value 
of 1,246,000,000 marks (normally $286,580,- 
000) were issued in 1917 and were absorbed, 
despite the flotation of two imperial war loans 
aggregating over 25,000,000,000 marks, as 
compared with new stock issues totalling 617,- 
000,000 marks in 1916 (nearly double!) and 
surpassing also the stock flotation figures for 
the last peace years, which ranged from 400,- 
000,000 to 900,000,000 marks. 
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New companies and corporations alooe 
formed in 1917, with a total capital of 570,- 
000,000 marks (at normal exchange, $181»- 
000,000), as against 817,000,000 marks in 
1916; and the increase in the nmnber of new^ 
corporations was relatively greater than of 
limited liability companies. This significant' 
development is continuing in 1918. 

Its hidden significance becomes apparent 
only when one bears in mind that the forma- 
tion of new stock companies is today subject 
to State license, granted only in cases of 
clear interest to the State; further, that, 
under prevailing rigidly multi-controlled 
conditions, new investments in plant are 
absolutely out of the question unless their 
"war necessity" is established to the satis- 
faction of the authorities and recognised as 
such. It is impossible, under military State 
Socialism in Grermany today, to build a 
single new factory, impossible to obtain 
either labour or steel or iron or cement 
for building purposes, unless such new con- 
struction, such erection of new plant, is 
directly or indirectly in the military interest, 
with, further, a high degree of war necessity. 

Behind the startling increase in new com- 
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panics and corporations lurks the fact that, 
though preparing for peace, Grcrmany is still 
arming for war — ^f or a war of indeterminate, 
indefinite duration — more particularly pre- 
paring to take up America's diallenge. In 
tiiis increasing high-pressure formation of 
State-licensed new companies must be seen 
tiie persisting e£Fect of the ambitious Hinden- 
burg programme accelerated and intensified 
by America's entry into the war. Thus 29 
new aeroplane factories were built or build- 
ing in 1017 alone. 

Of equal illuminathre significance, though 
more complex, is the problem of the con- 
tinued increase in the capital of already 
existing companies and corporations. The 
compulsion of obtaining a license from the 
State holds good today for all increasing 
of capital stock as well; so, too, the prohibi- 
tion against investment of additional capital 
in a new plant, except in the direct or in- 
direct and necessary furtherance of warfare. 
Despite these tight State limitations and 
rigid military restrictions, companies and 
corporations increased their capital by more 
than 676,000,000 marks in 1017, as against 
a shade less than 800,000,000 marks in 1016 
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and 418,000,000 marks in lOlS, and this 
derdoimient oootiiiiies in 1018. 

Analysis reveals a rapidly rising carve of 
capital increases. Under lax and ineffective 
State control, 19 companies increased tiieir 
capital in October, 1917; mider the new 
order of absolute control, 20 were licensed 
to increase their capital in November and 
44 in December. Even more significant is 
the fact that 88 companies and corporations 
increased their capital by 857,000,000 marks 
in the last quarter of 1917 as against 51 in- 
creases of capital aggregating only 118,000,- 
000 marks in the first quarter. The capital 
increases continue to be relatively greater in 
the case of corporations llian for limited 
liability companies. 

This sensational increasing of corporate 
capital must not be mistaken for a form of 
inflation; in many cases it represents any- 
thing but wind and water. Stock watering 
and melon cutting account for the new de- 
velopment only in part; in part, too, it is 
due to, symptomatic of, the new era of 
fusions, the movement toward the formation 
of trusts and supertrusts. The Hindenburg 
programme, straining every resource of war- 
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fare to meet the (to thinking Germans) in- 
calculable menace of America's entry into the 
war, is a not unimportant factor in this in- 
cessant increasing of capital; it betrays the 
growing, imperative need of the war indus- 
tries for new working capital. 

'Behind all this lies the curious fact that the 
twin worlds of Big Business and Finance are 
already arming for peace — strengthening 
themselves against the shodc of that inevitable 
plunge into the vortex of the reconstruction 
period when, for most of them, the real 
struggle for economic existence will only 
begin. 

That stock watering has been practised on 
a vast scale in Grermany must be recorded 
among the established war facts. The emer- 
gency prices freely offered and ungrum- 
blingly paid by the military authorities have 
netted the war industries and all their con- 
nections paper profits that read like fiction, 
resulting in the soaring of dividends to dizzy 
heights or in the piling up of huge paper 
surpluses. Many a German company's 
choice collection of imperial war loans aggre- 
gates four and five times its entire capital 
stock, and many a wise board of directors 
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has resorted to the old-fashioned prescription 
of stock watering and melon cutting in order 
with a minimum of ostentation to reduce 
dividends and distribute or disguise swollen 
surpluses before tax-gathering officialdom 
could trim them. 

Stock watering and melon cutting are re- 
duced to the narrowest limits under the 
license decree. With a few notorious excep- 
tions the authorities refuse applications to 
increase capital when the purpose is obviously 
not of benefit to the community as a whole. 
How effectively the practice has been checked 
is indicated by the fact that of a grand total 
of 857f000,000 marks capital increases in the 
last quarter of 1017 only 4,000,000 marks 
represented merety melon cutting. 

A more significant factor is the increasing 
of capital stock, aggregating 107>000,000 
marks in the last quarter of 1917, for fusion 
and absorption purposes. Thus the Dresdner 
Bank increased its capital by 60,000,000 
marks m order to absorb the Rhen&di-West- 
phalian Disconto Gesellschaft, and a part 
of the Aniline Trust's 182,600,000 marks in- 
crease of its capital stock was likewise for 
consummating big fusion deals. As increase 
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of capital for fusion purposes involves only 
a process of conversion and does not seduce 
any liquid capital from future imperial war 
loams, the State not only licenses freely but 
even encourages the process. 

Under licensing State ccmtrol today the 
bulk of increases in i^pital stock represents 
actual flotation and inmiediate or future need 
of working capital, generally with the addi- 
tional injection of some water; necessity, 
however, being sufficiently established for the 
State to give its sanction and wink at the 
water. Increases in capital stock aggregating 
246,000,000 marks in the last quarter of 1917 
represent Intimate need for new working 
capital plus judicious dividend-depressing 
water. 

In this category the war industries cut the 
principal figure, and a large part of the pro- 
ceeds of their new emissions goes into ex- 
tension of plant, with the approval and 
encouragement, perhaps even under the com- 
pulsion of the military authorities; thus the 
Aniline Trust's huge increase and Daimler 
Motor Works, with a capital increase of 24i,- 
000,000 marks. It is worth noting that these 
new emissions of capital stock are general^ 
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made at par, though the current market 
quotation is ahnost invariably much higher. 
Here, too, military necessity or important 
indirect war interest of new capital being 
proved, the State licenses freely, though the 
chary attitude of the banking world places 
a healthy curb on too profuse new emissions. 
Most interesting is the fever of capital 
increasing motivated not so much by present 
needs as by prudent preparation for the 
peace crisis. War industries which will have 
to transform themselves into peace industries 
are already covering their capital require- 
ments for the transition period; so too con- 
cerns now entirely or more or less down and 
out, which expect to be revived by the peace 
dove, and all those others which confidently 
expect that peace will greatly swell their 
business. With no end of the war in sight, 
these are arming for peace — ^a tjrpical instance 
of Teuton passion for preparedness. Big 
business reasons that after the war the de- 
mand for capital wiU be so universal and 
vast that there will be a general getting-lef t 
all around; that the early corporation bird 
catches the capital worm and that the psycho- 
logical moment is now. Perhaps subcon- 
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sdously only, the feeling too exists that large 
holdings of imperial war loan cannot be 
liquidated to provide working capital when 
the need arises — that the market will be too 
swamped with war bonds when the pinch of 
peace is felt. 

That these far-sighted concerns^ such as the 
General Electric Company, chose the way 
of increasing their capital stock to provide 
the sinews of econcmiic war for the transition 
period is partly due to the fact that, in order 
to conserve the money market for war loans, 
there is an absolute prohibition against the 
issuing of bonds. 

In aU these cases. State control — ^its first 
duty to the State, to keep unnecessary new 
stock issues out of the market in order to 
prevent diversion of liquid capital from fu- 
ture war loans — faces a delicate problem. Of 
utmost significance for coming economic de- 
velopments in Grcrmany, during the end phase 
of the war and into the reconstruction period, 
there is here noticeable a struggle between 
diametrically opposite forces — State control 
striving to keep business in a strait- jacket 
as long as the Empire needs funds to prose- 
cute the war; irresistible economic forces, in- 
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stinct of self-preservation, driving business to 
seek new capital for the poH bellum period, 
and being met more than halfway by the 
large remnant of liquid capital which shies 
at war loans and seeks other forms of in- 
vestment. 

Business will not be denied its vital de- 
mands for new capital. Here is one of the 
few forces in changing Grcrmany today which 
appear to be stronger than State control 

The system has had the unexpected tend- 
ency of stimulating speculation in stocks, 
which, in the interest of future war loans, 
it was intended to check by keeping new 
stock issues out of the market. For the 
State license permitting the formation of 
new companies or the capital stock increase 
of old ones is interpreted by the public as 
equivalent to an imperial guarantee of their 
soundness, making them at once a favourite 
object with the speculative public. 

Nor has drastic official rontrol of the 
Bourse succeeded in suppressing speculation 
or prevented the legitimate flow pf liquid 
capital into stock investments instead of war 
loans. State control has had one of its hard- 
est struggles of the war in trying to master 
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the stock market and keep it under curb and 
bit. The beginning of 1918 sees the recently 
organised stock market twisting and straining 
to get free from its new official strait-jad:et, 
which has strangled the war boom and left 
sobered speculation gasping and depressed 
temporarily. 

Characteristic of Germany undergoing 
revolutionary war changes is tiiat everything 
is in a state of flux; nothing finished, notiiing 
that one can regard as a permanency, 
emerges. One transition phase merges into 
another; emergency measure follows emer- 
gency measure, only to prove inadequate in 
turn. With the control of the stock market, 
as with food control and aU other State con- 
trol of economic forces, each succeeding re- 
form reveals the need of a new reform. 

The Berlin Boiu*se was officially closed at 
the outbreak of the war, and officially it was 
not reopened until November, 1917. Near- 
sighted officialdom, never suspec^ting tiiat 
speculation would not quietly submit to its 
paper death sentence for the duration of the 
war, had left the premises of the Stock Ex- 
change open to members ''for conference 
purposes." The " conferences " quickly took 
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the fonn of a wide-open, uncontrolled, un- 
official '^ curb *' market doing business at the 
old stand, ultimately doing a bigger volume 
of trading than in peace times and providing 
adequate machinery for an almost continuous 
uncritical bull movement, culminating in the 
mad boom year of 1917, providing also pe- 
culiar facilities for shearing the unprotected 
public, reminiscent of Wall Street's palmiest 
days. 

The war boom has sent industrial stocks 
up from 50 to 200 per c^it. Shipping stocks 
have risen as much as 120 points, mining 
stocks up to 50 points, aniline stocks over 
100 points, Turkish tobacco shares over 200 
points; many iron and steel stocks show in- 
creases up to 200 per cent., petroleum stocks 
up to 190 per c^it., automobile stocks averag- 
ing up to 15 per cent., several potash stocks 
running up nearly 100 points, the rise in car 
and foundry stocks ranging from 40 to 120 
points. Even quiet bank stocks show an 
average rise of 20 points. The few down- 
ward exceptions have mostly been "war 
specialties.'^ 

The volume of the trading is indicated by 
the fact that in Prussia the stock transfer tax 
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had already reached the normal peace-time 
figure of 1,250,000 marks last October. 

Certainly never before in Grcrmany has 
there been so much ready money for feed- 
ing speculation as today. Merchants whose 
stocks of goods have been exhausted and 
cannot be replenished find a welcome outlet 
for their idle liquid capital in speculation; 
war profiteers are big plungers in the stock 
market; the large number of insiders in a 
position to keep posted on the huge war 
profits and prospective dividend increases in 
the war industries have further tended to 
buU the market ; the tremendous concentration 
of new capital, of paper war profits, instinc- 
tively and irresistibly seeks speculative in- 
vestments. Despite all ofScial hindrances, the 
stock market has reconquered its peace-time 
place. 

The State, regarding speculation and even 
legitimate investment as a danger to the 
success of future war loans, is still striving 
to restrict the stodk market, which it cannot 
suppress. 

The authorities have been fwced to permit 
the ofScial reopening of the Stock Exchanges 
and have restored the peace-time system of 
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fixed ofScial quotations as a protection to the 
public. In order to hamper the business of 
the Bourse and check speculation to the ut- 
most» its working hours have been limited to 
two, with only one hour for making compari- 
sons and fixing the official quotations; further, 
all stock transactions must be made on a basis 
of immediate cash payment; the official quota- 
tions are not allowed to be published in the 
newspapers nor circulated by banks and 
brokers among their clients ; the official quota- 
tions are given only in strictest confidence to 
banks and bankers, and may not be disclosed 
to clients except that, on application, the 
quotations for the last day of the year may 
be made known to them as a basis for income- 
tax declarations. 

Despite every effort to keep the public in 
the dark as to stock movements speculation 
continues to flourish like a weed. The im- 
mediate result of official Stock Exchange 
reform has been a sudden shrinkage in the 
volume of business, a pricking of the boom 
bubble, with all stocks seeking a lower level, 
a general uneasy feeling of insecurity, and 
a most obvious functional inadequacy of the 
State-shackled Stock Exchange apparatus, 
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with frantic strivings for complete freedom. 
The Berlin Bourse has undergone a hot- 
house development during the war; it has 
outgrown the old peace-time apparatus of 
fixed official quotations. 

Forty-five leading stocks are today freed 
from this restriction and are dealt in under 
the flexible system of variable quotations. 
The Bourse wants an extension of the latter 
to include all stocks still subject to the uni- 
form officially fixed quotation. 

In the banking world, too, the war has 
brought about a revolutionary change. The 
giant banks of Berlin have been able to glean 
inmiense profits, to grow more and more 
powerful, until the "Big Three" are today 
the "Money Trust'* in Grermany and the 
pillars of the whole national economy. For 
the smaller banks, particularly in the prov- 
inces, the struggle for existence has become 
harder, more hopeless. Practically the sole 
function of Grcrman banking today is to 
assist in the financing of the war. The lucra- 
tive foreign exchange business is the monop- 
oly of a few big banking concerns; the normal 
business in commercial paper and the ext^i- 
sion of industrial credits has shrunk to an 
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almost negligible factor, since merchants with 
exhausted stocks liquidated and unable to 
buy new are in no need of raising working 
capital on notes, having, in fact, money and 
nothing else, nor are the industries, swollen 
with war profits, seeking short-time credits. 

On the part of the banking world, too, one 
notes the beginning of a strong tendency to 
prepare for peace by increasingly striving to 
keep their resoiu*ces liquid. Germany's bank 
deposits at the beginning of 1918 were more 
than twice as great as before the outbreak 
of the war. Though billions are withdrawn 
by depositors to be sunk in war loans, new 
billions pour in, and the total deposits are 
still increasing. 



CHAPTER XV 

IMPERIAL WAR FINANCE AND FINANCIAL 

STRATEGY 

IMPERLAXi financial strategy has been 
and still is of such deceptive simplicity 
and sure brilliancy as to blind most German 
eyes to its elements of unsoundness. To 
defray the running expenses of the war, the 
State borrows paper money from itself and 
the unsuspecting public on its short-time 
Imperial Treasury notes — imperial "!• O. 
U/s" — endorsed and secured only by faith 
and hope in the military future and dis- 
counted by that convenient central note-issu- 
ing institution, the Reichsbank. Twice a 
year, in March and September, the smoothly 
functioning apparatus of war-loan propa- 
ganda is set in motion and war loans are 
floated with brilliant and inevitable success. 
The proceeds of the war loans are then used 
to take up the Imperial Treasury notes car- 
ried as '' assets '" by the Reichsbank. 

This beautifully simple financial strategy 
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is called '^consolidating the cost of war in 
long-jfcime, regularly recurring loans/' and it 
entails no undue strain on the money market, 
no breaking of the patriotic taxpayer's back. 
Not a Grerman penny of taxes is paid out 
for war expenses ofhor than for interest on 
war loans. 

There is every certainty that Grermany will 
continue this financial policy not only during 
1918 but in succeeding war years — ^an ostrich- 
like policy of not looking the inevitable day 
of reckoning in the face. Clearly it is a liv- 
ing from hand to mouth on borrowed money 
policy, tailored to the needs of the immediate 
present and ''let the future take care of it- 
self"; beheved equally certain, however, to 
prove a successful working expedient for a 
war of indeterminate length. 

Conservatively estimated by Grermans, 
Grcrmany's national wealth at the outbreak 
of the war was 350,000,000,000 marks, 
approximately $75,000,000,000, with 50,000,- 
000,000 marks, a handsome allowance for pos- 
sible overvaluation and depreciation during 
the war to date. 

Conservatively estimated^ Germany's war 
burden on January 1, 1918, was 100,000,000,- 
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000 marks, or approximately one-fhird of fhe 
national wealth, consisting of a fmided debt 
of nearfy 78,000,000,000 marks in war loans, 
a floating debt of 14,500,000,000 marks in 
short-time notes, interest due amounting to 
2,500,000,000 marks, and some 10,000,000,000 
marks in sundry liabilities, mostly war emer- 
gency bonds and notes put out by Federal 
states and municipalities. 

The war continuing, and again conserva- 
tively estimated, Grcrmany's funded debt 
should during 1918 be increased by frcmi 
25,000,000,000 to 27,000,000,000 marks, the 
floating debt by dose to 10,000,000,000 
marks; fhe total burden of war d^bt should 
exceed 140,000,000,000 marks by January 1, 
1919, nearly one-half fhe national wealth. 

(The Reichstag was informed March 2 
that fhe national debt of Grermany is now 
124,000,000,000 marks.) 

The Reichsbank will continue to discount 
imperial scraps of promissory note papar in- 
definitely. The ruling powers believe fhe 
Grerman nation can be counted on, with fhe 
astronomical certainty of the recurring war- 
loan seasons, to subscribe its annual 25,000,- 
000,000 of marks or more indefinitely. New 
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war-jtax screws can be applied with sufficient 
productive pressure to insure the payment of 
increasing interest indefinitely. It is a Grcr- 
man war axiom, implicitly believed, that as 
long as the Fatherland remains intact Grcr- 
many can hold out financially — ^indefinitely; 
that conversely a decisive peace-compelling 
military defeat would speU immediate bank- 
ruptcy. 

In practice, imperial finance strategy, 
though looking never so good on theoretical 
paper, is found to contain an ugly little joker, 
an element of unsoundness fuUy recognised 
by Grcrman specialists and occasionally hinted 
at. The cost of the war has increased more 
rapidly than the power of the Grcrman nation 
jfco purchase war-loan bonds. There is no 
limit in sight to the increasing expense of 
war; there is a limit clearly in sight to the 
amount of war loan which the German nation 
can and will subscribe. Accordingly, the 
whole cost of the war cannot be converted 
into a funded debt by '' consolidation of war 
expenses in long-time, regularly recurring 
loans.'' 

A large part of the war's cost can still be 
taken care of by consolidation twice a year 
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(spring and fall). But the percentage of 
floating war debt entailed by running war 
expenses which can thus be funded in war 
loans is steadily shrinking; the percentage of 
floating war debt which is unconverted and 
unconvertible into war loans is steadily in- 
creasing. Not only can Germany not pay 
the whole cost of war with the proceeds of 
war loanS) either now or in future, but the 
deficit has been, stiU is increasing month by 
month, year after year — ^and this deficit must 
continue to increase for the balance of the 
war. This deficit in turn can only be met, 
as in the past, by increasingly resorting to the 
practice of raising funds on short-time Treas- 
ury notes or imperial I. O. U.'s, discounted 
by the Reichsbank. 

In other words, since long-time war loans, 
having about reached the limit of productive- 
ness, are increasingly insufficient to foot the 
fast-growing war bill, the Empire must more 
and more be forced to have recourse to the 
unsound expedient of short-time loans to 
finance the most pressing current war ex- 
penses. And ^^pajrment by loan is no way 
to choke a deficit," notoriously not by short- 
time notes. 
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That there is an increasing deficit requires 
no other proof than a comparison of the aver- 
age cost of war with the amounts of war 
loans abeady raised. The average initial cost 
of the war to Grcrmany in 1914 was approxi- 
mately 1,500,000,000 marks monthly; in 
1915 the then Imperial Minister of Finance, 
Dr. Helfferich, estimated the average cost 
at 2,000,000,000 marks per month, and this 
figure was at that time regarded as the nor- 
mal cost which would hold good for the 
always expected short balance of the war; 
in 1916, reflecting the unprecedented record- 
breaking magnitude and intensity which fight- 
ing had assumed on all fronts, reflecting also 
the prodigality of the Hindenburg pro- 
gramme, the average cost rose close to 2,500,- 
000,000 marks; in 1917, the full realisation 
of the Hindenburg programme for doubling 
the output of war material sent Uie average 
cost of war soaring toward 8,000,000,000 
marks per month, idiere it should mark time 
throughout 1918, or, at most, advance mod- 
eratety. Not bothering to count the pen- 
nies, the following suggestive comparison is 
possible: 
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Cost of War 
(in Marks) 

1914 7,60(M>0(MXIO 

1915 94,000|000|000 

1916 80»000/X)0/I00 

1917 86,D00»000/X)0 

ToUl to Jamucrj 1, 1918 97,50(MXX),000 

Raised bj 
War liOans 

(in Maria) 

19U , ^mSOfiOOfiOO 

1915 91,970/X)0/I00 

1916 91^70»000,000 

1917 95,750/X)0,000 

T6tal to Jannaiy 1, 1918 79,970,000/XX> 

Deficit 
(in Maries) 

19M 3,090,000/100 

1915 9,730,000,000 

1916 8,5SO/)00/I00 

1917 10,950,000,000 

Total to Jannaiy 1, 1918 9M30/X)0/K)0 

The total deficit, based on normal exchange 
of the German mark, is $5,641,900,000. 

Of the 24,000,000,000 mark deficit due to 
excess war cost over war loan subscribed, ap- 
proximately 14,000,000,000 marks is con- 
cealed in floating debt of short-time Treasury 
notes, the balance representing ^^ war bills in 
auditors' hands/' not yet due for payment. 
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That the increasing deficit is covered up 
in the form of short-time floating indebted- 
ness is indicated by the sensitive barometer of 
the Reichsbank's "" notes receivable " accomit. 
The amomit of these assets shows a sugges- 
tive sharp rise at the end of each quarter im- 
mediately preceding a war loan; a scHnewhat 
less sharp decline at the end of each quarter 
immediately following a war loan — ^the syn- 
copated progress toward ultimate insolvency 
(if the war lasts long enough) being some- 
thing like "" three steps forward and two steps 
backward/' as marked by the following rag- 
time table of Reichsbank finance, whidi also 
suggests — ^worthy of study — ^Ihe connection 
between imperial I. O. U/s and war-loan 
and note circulation and deposits: 

Imperial 
TreMory 

Notes and Rdcfasbank 
In Billkms Other Notes Notes in 

ofMarlu Receivable Circulation Depotitt 

1914 
June SO MIS 9,4ffl 858 

July Sl 9fiBl 9fi09 1,358 

September 80 V56 4^1 2^1 

December 81 8,^7 5,046 1,757 

1915 
March 81 6,800 5,684 4,087 

Jnne 30 4,918 5,840 1,799 

September 80 7,471 6,158 4,416 

December 81 5,808 6,918 8,359 
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Imperial 
Treasury 

Notes and Reichsbank 
In Billions Other Notes Notes in 

of Marks Beceivable Circulation Deposits 
1916 

March 31 8,113 6,988 4368 

June SO 6,610 7,941 9^71 

September SO 10,759 7^70 6,966 

December 31 9,610 SfiU 4^564 

1917 

March 31 13,597 8,616 8^405 

June 30 10,969 8,699 5,693 

September 30 15,638 10,908 9^1 

December 31 14^96 11,468 8^50 



Of the Reichsbank's more than 14,000,000,- 
000 marks in "' notes receivable " on January 
1, 1918, the bulk represents discounted 
Imperial Treasury notes; a very small part 
represents indirect financing of the war by 
discounting the notes of Federal states and 
municipalities. Of the more than 11,000,- 
000,000 marks of Reichsbank notes in circu- 
lation, at least one-half has flowed into the 
conquered territories, to Neutralia and Grcr- 
many's poor allied relations. The problem 
of gold cover for note circulation is solved 
by pointing out to the public that the Bank 
of France and the Bolshevik Bank of Russia 
are "infinitely worse oflF/* 

AU the persistent propaganda for ^^ carry- 
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ing your gold to the Reichsbank," the fervent 
appeals to ^* Give gold for iron " in order to 
be able to hand down an impressive signed 
Certificate of Patriotism with a world-war 
souvenir thrown in to your grandchildren, all 
the offering up of gold watch chains, rings, 
bracelets, manicure sets and plate on the altar 
of the Fatherland, all the self-sacrificing 
patriotism and loyalty of the Grcrman peopfe 
which never fails to respond when called on, 
has barely enabled the Reichsbank to main- 
tain its gold position. 

The Reidisbank had in its vaults on January 
1, 1918, 2,400,000,000 marks in gold, twice as 
much as at the outbreak of the war. Grcr- 
many's golden war chest of 205,000,000,000 
marks and the rapid withdrawal of gold from 
circulation increased the Reichsbank's stock of 
gold from 1,200,000,000 marks at the out- 
break of the war to 2,000,000,000 marks at 
the end of 1914, a further patriotic gold drive 
carrying it beyond the 2,800,000,000 mark by 
the middle of 1915. 

From then on, however, the flow of gold 
from patriotic pocke|s and all other sources, 
including the melting down of gold articles, 
has just about kept pace with the inevitable 
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drain of gold to neutral countries. More 
than 1450^000,000 marks in gold have been 
shipped abroad to bolster up Grermany's 
credit and that of her financially weaker 
allies; while for the last three years the 
Reichsbank's gold reserve has hovered around 
the present figure, showing no material up- 
ward or downward movement. The signifi- 
cance lies in its marking time while the in- 
creasing circulation of Reichsbank notes goes 
merrily marching on, increasingly denuded of 
gold covering. Nor can the Reichsbank 
expect any appreciable accessi^ms to its gold 
hoard in 1918 or the balance of the war. 
The fine-tooth comb of propaganda and 
patriotism, again and again run through the 
Grcrman people, has missed few coins; the 
bullion value of unpatriotic gold toothpicks, 
watch chains and other paraphernalia, still in 
use or in hiding, is negligible. The Grcrman 
people have given up virtually their last 
ounce of gold to the Fatherland; nearly half 
a billion in gold flowed into the co£Pers of the 
Reichsbank during 1917, but the stream was 
fast drying up toward the end, and in 1918 
should be little more than a trickling of 
gold. 
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Thoughtful Grermans harbour no delusions 
about the staggering monetary and financial 
problems being heaped up for the vaguely 
distant peace-time solution under the present 
dolce far niente policy, which yet with tjrpical 
Teuton tenacity will be dung to for the bal- 
ance of the war. By continuing the war with 
loan piled on loan and decent covering up 
of deficit, Grcrmany is going into voluntary 
bankruptcy, with the grand liquidation post- 
poned until the reconstruction period. 

The one speedy, radical cure for imperial 
war finances — ^admission of defeat, capitula- 
tion, and acceptance of America's generous 
terms — ^has occurred to no normal Grcrman; 
the only other, at least partial, remedy — 
imitation of Great Britain's example, part 
payment of running war expenses out of war 
taxes — ^has occurred to many Grcrman special- 
ists, is admittedly the logical thing to do, 
looking at the case only from the financial 
and economic viewpoint. But there is also 
the human point of view. 

No financial strategist dares even to try 
this risky, radical remedy on a people already 
reeling under a superburden of food and 
other war hardships. Though it might effect 
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a partial cure^ it would almost certainly kill. 
There is a very real and reasonable fear that 
superwar taxes sufficient to pay any appre- 
ciable part of the current cost of the war 
would prove the last straw to break the 
Grcrman people's back. 

It is fully realised in Grcrmany that the 
phenomena of inflation and rising prices could 
at least be mitigated by a revolutionary tax 
reform during the war; that the Reichsbank 
note presses could be slowed down if incomes 
were ruthlessly war-taxed; that turning the 
thumbscrew of tried old and ingeniously new 
war taxes until the nation winced would 
nevertheless have the salutary eflFect of screw- 
ing down not only paper circulation and 
prices but the floating and funded war debt. 
Against these certain benefits is the unan- 
swerable militarily significant argument that 
the Grcrman people might crack were exces- 
sive taxation strain added to food pressure 
and nervous tension. 

There is, too, the further valid argument 
that under the Federal Constitution the in- 
come tax is the exclusive prerogative of the 
several Federal states; it constitutes the main 
source of revenue, the backbone of their war 
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budgets ; and particularism is jealously guard- 
ing this profitable prerogative. Psychologi- 
cally and constitutionally motivated, imperial 
policy of taxing capital in first line (particu- 
larly swollen war profits), of sparing incomes 
and eking out imperial revenue with indirect 
taxes, must be continued for the balance of 
the war as in the past. 

In the opinion of specialists, war taxation 
of the masses of the Grerman people has 
already approached the limit of the bearable 
under prevailing war conditions. The in- 
creased imperial war taxes will net 5,000,- 
000,000 marks in 1918, including the sliding 
scale tax on war profits, running dose to a 
50 per cent, maximum, increased tax on cig- 
arettes, coal tax and tax on transportation 
(freight and passenger) as principal items. 
All of the 5,000,000,000 marks thus raisable 
will be needed to pay the interest on war 
loans and floating war debt, particularly as 
there is a heavy drop in the yield of the 
normal peace-time taxes. Nor are incomes 
being overlooked by the Federal states, which 
are milking incomes to the tune of at least 
2,000,000,000 marks more for 1918 than in 
1917. 
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Unless imperial finance strategy can over- 
come its constitutional and psychological 
scruples against an imperial war income tax, 
there is no surplus war money to be squeezed 
out of the Grcrman people either for part pay- 
ment of primary war costs or for amortisa- 
tion of the funded war debt. The policy 
must continue to be piling war loan on war 
loan, expedient on expedient, deficit on defi- 
cit, and trying to keep up appearances of 
sound business, brilliant financial jugglery 
and sleight-of-hand work combined. 

To achieve this feat in the past, the 
strategic dispositions have been scientific and 
masterful. All Grcrmany has been dazzled 
by the *' phenomenal success" of the first 
seven war loans; most all Grcrmans are as 
confident that the next seven will be an equal 
or greater success as they are confident that 
Grermany cannot be beaten by military means. 

Fashions in Grcrman war loans never 
change; you might say that they raise them- 
selves automatically, once the complicated 
machinery is set in motion, and they all show 
an astonishing famify resemblance as to size 
and make-up. All war industries, all legiti- 
mate war profiteers who hope to make further 
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profits out of military orders subscribe the 
smne amount loan after loan, or else a shade 
better; so that today there are many con- 
cerns in Germany whose holding of war-loan 
bonds exceeds their entire capital stock, war- 
loan holdings in some cases being six times 
greater than their capitalisation. In rare in- 
stances only do war-loan subscriptions of 
war profiteers show a declining tendency. 
The amount subscribed to the last loan is 
tacitly considered a fixed assessment to be 
subscribed to the next. 

There is no doubt that Krupp will continue 
subscribing 40,000,000 marks to every war 
loan for the balance of the war, and that the 
smaller fellows will toe the mark with their 
quota. 

Nor are the corporations and enterprises 
indirectly profiting out of the war over- 
looked. All these too have their tacit assess- 
ment for future war loans, to be equalled or 
beaten. Insurance companies, savings banks, 
all reservoirs and accumulators of capital, 
liquid or easily convertible into war loans, 
are morally bound and officially stimulated 
to keep up the subscription pace set during 
past war loans. Mutual benefit and other 
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benevolent associations^ unions, leases and 
what not, every organisation likely to have 
reserves in the cash drawer is down on the 
list for a fat assessment. 

For the spring and f aJl war-loan offensives 
capital is mobilised with the ruthless inevita- 
bility of a military mobilisation. The compli- 
cated war-loan machinery, with its tens of 
thousands of volunteer workers and empire- 
wide propaganda, is so highly specialised that 
it even has specially printed forms of pa- 
triotic appeal for tapping the small savings 
of servant girls, and another circular letter 
form of appeal to housewives and mistresses 
to see to it that their servant girls patriotic- 
ally subscribe to the war loan. 

This compUjcated machinery functions as 
perfectly as the military machine and can 
be counted on to raise war loans to the limit 
of the humanly possible. It is probable that 
on the basis of the experience and statistical 
material gathered in floating past loans the 
imperial finance experts can estimate the 
yield of each new war loan to within a billion 
marks before it is even launched. 

Subscriptions to successive war loans tend 
to maintain their level, but under propaganda 
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pressure and intensive official stimulation fre- 
quently show a marked increase from loan to 
loan. Thus Grermany's savings banks sub- 
scribed to the amount of 4,800>000,000 marks 
in 1915^ 5,300»000,000 marks in 1916, and 
6,400,000,000 marks in 1917. Wealthy in- 
dividuals and corporate war profiteers, on the 
other hand, show the very general tendency 
to stick to a fixed figure in subscribing to 
successive war loans. A partial limit has here 
been readied; and successive war loans can be 
boosted over the previous record figure only 
by drawing a greater percentage out of the 
pockets of the public. 

The capital requirements of the Federal 
states, of municipalities, of corporations and 
private individuals are forced to keep in the 
background, permitted to snap up such 
crumbs of capital as are left over after each 
successive war-loan flotation. On the same 
principle everything possible has been tried 
to check stock speculation and the emission 
of new stocks and to discourage capital from 
wandering into other channels of investment 
than war loans. 

The practice of paying current war ex- 
penses with the proceeds of Imperial Treas- 
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ury notes discounted by the Reichstag acts 
as a shock absorber, preventing excessive 
strain on the money market during spring 
and fall flotation, permitting the Reichsbank 
to maintain unchanged its official rate of in- 
terest at 5 per cent.; the elasticity of the 
German money market even under abnormal 
war conditions is felt in the increasing rate 
at which war-loan subscriptions are paid in. 
The banks of Grcrmany do not subscribe war 
loans liberally on their own account. Their 
function is considered to lie in indirectly help- 
ing to absorb the huge loan by advances to 
the public for the purpose of subscribing war 
loans. The beginning of 1918 sees a marked 
tendency on the part of the banks to keep an 
increasing proportion of their resources liquid. 
The complicated suction-pump apparatus 
can, barring a military breakdown, continue 
extracting normal war loans out of the Grcr- 
man nation indefinitely; and the past success 
justifying future confidence is mterpreted 
by Grcrmans as proof of the tremendous eco- 
nomic vitality of the Grcrman people. There 
is, too, a widely held popular fallacy that 
imperial finance is sound *' because the money 
remains in the country." 



CHAPTER XVI 
PEACE PREPAREDNESS 

" T N time of war prepare for peace " is a 
1 motto which in Germany today is being 
lived up to with typical Teuton thoroughness. 
With not a ray of peace on the western 
horizon and the ominous American thunder- 
cloud only beginning to roll up» big with 
battle lightning, Germany is nevertheless 
methodically, painstakingly planning to get 
the economic jump on her enemies at the drop 
of the peace barrier, enlisting some of the best 
brains of the nation in the seemingly prema- 
ture task of working out minutely detailed 
plans of war demobilisation and peace mobi- 
lisation, laying down the broad lines of eco- 
nomic strategy for the war after the war and 
the reconstruction — ^all for the purpose of be- 
ing first in the field of peace, as Germany 
was first in the field of war. The German 
war-god is doubled-f aced, like his old Roman 
colleague, Janus. 
Germany has accordiogly entered a unique 
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transition phase — " Between war and peace " ; 
with Grermania fast becoming a curious am- 
phibian, adapted to flourishing in either ele- 
ment. There is no let-up in preparedness for 
a war of indefinite length in the west; but the 
certainty of peace in the east, formal or de 
facto, has brought home to Grcrmany the real 
or imagined necessity of speedy peace pre- 
paredness, and not the State alone but big 
business and finance are concerting measures 
accordingly. 

German peace preparedness, not due to but 
merely accelerated by "Peace with Russia,'* 
dates back almost to the beginning of the 
war, indubitable symptoms of unconscious 
or vaguely conscious preparation for peace 
first appearing in the early months of 1915. 
In the spring of 1915 the problem of mili- 
tary demobilisation was already seriously en- 
gaging the attention of the Substitute Great 
Grcneral Staff in Berlin, under General von 
Moltke's guidance. Vague and uncorrelated 
peace preparedness took on organic form in 
the fall of 1916 with the appointment of an 
Imperial Commissioner for '' Uebergangswirt- 
schaft '' and the organisation of an elaborate 
department for Transition Period Economics, 
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including confiscation of the Lindenhof on 
Unter den Linden and other hotels for office 
purposes, buying of the inevitable "club 
chairs" much ridiculed by harsh German 
critics of Grcrman war organisations, hiring of 
cohorts of women clerks and stenographers 
and the drafting of a big staff of economic 
specialists; the whole outfit being bodily ab- 
sorbed, in the fall of 1917, by the then 
newly-created Imperial Economics Ministry, 
headed by Secretary of State Baron von 
Stein, sometime Under-Secretary of the Min- 
istry of the Interior and regarded as one of 
Grermany's greatest extant war organisers. 

The state of peace with Russia, however, 
radically changed the problem of peace pre- 
paredness, splitting it into immediate, earliest 
and fullest exploitation of Russia in first line 
as a war measure, and a more gradual pre- 
paredness for ultimate armisitice and peace in 
the west and the economic life and death 
struggle after the war. Here Grcrmany is al- 
ready at work laying down the broad lines, 
the working principles of strategy for meet- 
ing the intimately interconnected problems 
of military demobilisation (including de- 
mobilisation of war material) and raU- 
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road transportation; imports, particularly of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, and its keystone 
problem of peace-time tonnage ; the control of 
mark exchange, imports and exports; the dis- 
tribution of imports ; the demobilisation of the 
" home army ''; the transformation of war in- 
dustries into peace industries, and the financ- 
ing of the transition period. These are the 
major problems of peace preparedness; of 
minor problems merely worth noting are the 
regeneration of ruined peace industries and 
ruined existences and more particularly the 
uplifting of the all but insolvent middle 
classes. 

The plans for military demobilisation have 
already been worked out on broad lines and 
in considerable fulness of detail. If the war 
ends, as the highest leadership confidently 
prognosticates, with "ultimate victory" in 
the sophistical sense of no decisive peace-com- 
pelling military defeat, there is to be no wild 
stampede from the front. Demobilisation is 
to proceed clockworklike as mobilisation at 
war's outbreak, only at an infinitely slower 
tempo and on a little more extensive scale 
than the present granting of furloughs. 
"Military interest first'* is to be the guid- 
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ing principle, with economic considerations a 
close second and humanitarian considerations 
third in line. 

"Military interest*' is to keep the yomig 
flower of the army mider arms mitil the very 
last. The survivors of the youngest classes 
are to form the trained nucleus of the new 
peace-time standing army. One million new 
field grey peace-time uniforms are akeady 
salted away in the military depots of Ger- 
many — ^the models of the new peace-time 
military fashions in Grermany approved by the 
Kaiser as far back as 1915 1 

There is to be no tidal wave of unemploy- 
ment engulfing the Fatherland after the hypo- 
thetical signing of peace. Full war pay is to 
be continued for three months after peace, 
and no jobless soldiers are to be demobilised. 
The prerequisite to release is proof of profit- 
able employment waiting at home. 

When not conflicting with " military inter- 
est/' demobilisation is to be in first line by 
*' economic classes/' with productive labour 
having the first call, the class lines being scien- 
tifically dravm according to the dictates of 
the relative economic necessity at home. The 
first class to be demobilised is to include the 
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fiardy j^esLsantry, agrarians and agricultural 
labourers and, iii general, all other food pro- 
ducers, further such other specialised man 
power as may be most urgently needed at 
home at the time, including in the first line 
raflway workers, labour for the coal, iron ore 
and potash mines, and skilled mechanics. 
Other skilled and unskilled labour is to fol- 
low, according to the degree of economic 
necessity, with the idle rich and the idle poor 
forming the rearguard. Demobilisation for 
the first six months, at least, is to be prac-^ 
tically a large-scale continuation of the pres- 
ent war-system of " reclamations " or exemp- 
tions. 

When not conflicting with "' military inter- 
est," humanitarian considerations are to be 
blended with the cold economic point of view 
in all cases where no marked loss in economic 
efficiency results. Demobilisation is to take 
place not only by economic classes, but syn- 
chronously by "" bread-winner " classes, age 
classes and length of war service classes. 
Whenever no military or economic disadvan- 
tage results to the Fatherland, fathers of 
families are in general to be the first to go 
home. A wife automaticalljr puts a man in 
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the preferred dass, and the larger the inci- 
dental flock of children, the quicker the home 
transportation of father. 

So, too, a preferred position in the grand 
demobilisation is assured to the sole support 
of aged parents or widowed mothers, as also 
to surviving members of families whidi have 
suffered heavily in killed and wounded. The 
'' last son " can count witii certainty on early 
return transportation. All other things being 
equal, the married man will find himself in a 
preferred demobilisation class as against the 
bachelor, since stimulation of the legitimate 
birth rate is of vital military and economic in- 
terest to the Fatherland. Even the finance 
class will have home-going precedence over 
the marital slackers. 

Demobilisation is also to be by age classes, 
the Landsturm, whose legal service termi- 
nates with the war, going first, and for 
the Landsturm, as for aU others, age 
plus length of war service will be an impor- 
tant factor in determining the order of their 
release. 

The demobilisation of the vast quantities of 
war material at and behind the fronts is simi- 
larly to be guided by military interest and 
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economic considerations. With no peace yet 
in sights it has ahready even been decided what 
to do with the surviving army horses, if any. 
The military authorities have decreed that on 
the dissohition of the war forces, military 
holrses, idiidi still have a kick left in them, 
are to be auctioned off by the several dis- 
banding troop formations, professional horse 
dealers to be barred from these auctions, at 
which small agrarians and tradesmen are to 
constitute a preferred bidder class. 

Preference in the sale of army horses is 
further to be shovm to relatives of soldiers 
who have fallen in the war, and applications 
for permission to bid are already being re- 
ceived by the communal authorities for con- 
sideration. They are even issuing horse cards 
to worthy applicants, entitiing the holder to 
be a preferred bidder at these post-bellum 
horse auctions. 

Peace tonnage and the importation of food- 
stuffs and raw materials are considered by 
thinking Germans the most vital peace pre- 
paredness problem; the Grcrman postulate for 
its solution being that peace among other con- 
fidently expected blessings must inevitably 
faring with it freedom of the seas and access to 
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the markets of the world — ^peace on any other 
terms being still unthinkable to the one-track 
German mind. 

There is too a widely prevalent belief that 
the German ships borrowed by America wiU 
be returned in good condition with thanks, 
and maybe rental and interest throvm in. 
The serious far-sighted solution of the ship- 
ping problem, however, is that while merrily 
continuing to diminish the enemy and neutral 
tonnage of the world, Germany is building, 
and has long been building, peace tonnage, 
both in Grcrmany and by neutral proxy; and 
G^many accordingly calculates confidently 
on emerging from the war in the most favour- 
able tonnage position of all belligerents and 
most neutrals — ^with her peace shipping 
'" park " almost intact. 

Though official co-operation and stimula- 
tion are of comparatively recent date, peace 
tonnage preparedness dates back to the out- 
break of the war, whidi caused no cessation of 
merchant shipbuilding. In April, 1915, on 
a cruise up the Elbe from Hamburg, the 
writer saw shipyards still active with peace 
tonnage building, while at Liibeck . small 
freighters were noted on the ways; and in 
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1916, on the occasion of going down the 
Weser from Bremen to meet U-Deutschland 
after her first return journey, I remarked 
shipyards busy with preparation for both war 
and peace. 

The Hamburg- American Line's 50,000-ton 
sister ship of the Vaterland, the Bismarck, 
has been completed, and the Hamburg- Amer- 
ican Line is credited with having at least one 
other giant and a flock of twoscore-odd me- 
dium and small-calibred ships built and 
building. The North German Lloyd has 
completed a 85,000-ton express steamer, chris- 
tened Hindenburgj and is pushing work on* an 
ambitious building programme. Estimates of 
Grcrman peace shipping completed during the 
war or laid dovm up to 1918 range from 500,- 
000 to 800,000 tons. 

The ambitious building programme is to 
replace all German ships lost, strayed or bor- 
rowed, ton for ton, in shortest time possible. 
Nor is neutral aid being scorned by Ger- 
many. In letting Denmark have shipbuild- 
ing material Germany gets not only compen- 
sation butter but additional peace tonnage, 
having at least a contingent interest in the 
new ships built of German material in Danish 
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shipyards, when they are not actually built 
for Grerman account. 

To be taken somewhat less seriously, though 
by no means a negligible factor, is the fact 
that Grermany has taken to building ships of 
reinforced concrete. Several of these novel- 
ties, said to be as yet only motor driven 
freighters of moderate tonnage, have been 
launched and experimentally tried out. A 
number of new shipbuilding concerns have 
been organised to exploit the possibilities of 
reinforced concrete, and a live propaganda, 
inevitable in Germany, is preparing the way 
for at least experimental concrete ocean liners. 

More seriously, as indicating the trend of 
the times toward peace tonnage building, is 
the fact that several new shipyards have been 
erected in Grermany for turning out old- 
fashioned shipping. The tremendous boom in 
all shipping stocks reflects not only faith in 
the future but the very substantial subsidies 
for the regeneration of Grerman shipping, not 
cmly relieving the shipping interests from 
their heavy war losses but guaranteeing them 
a handsome profit. 

Official Grermany and the shipping inter- 
ests regard the peace tonnage problem as 
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satisfactorily solved^ as far as humanly pos- 
sible ; yet it is fully realised that there will be 
a mad scramble for tomiage after the war and 
that Grermany, too, though it emerge never so 
favourably with new ships built and building, 
will suffer under the world tonnage shortage. 
How to employ the expected available ton- 
nage to the best economic advantage is the 
central problem of Grcrmany's peace pre- 
paredness. It is already admitted with the 
utmost frankness that Germany is not only 
abeady hungry but wiU be ravenous for im- 
ported foodstuffs and raw materials after 
the war, while tonnage shortage and mark 
exdiange will necessarily limit the gratifica- 
tion of this huge transition-period appetite. 

No brainpower is being wasted on the pos- 
sibility that the markets of the world may not 
be freely opened to Grcrmany. Some Grcr- 
mans still cherish the fond hope that Grermany 
will receive an indemnity from the Allies and 
America in the form of raw materials and 
semi-finished products, but these must be 
classed with the super-chronic optimists. 
Lfcss hopeful citizens are flirting with the 
idea that the enemies of today, and particu- 
larly America, wiU be willing to make Grer- 
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many a handsome compensation trade loan, 
similar to the loans negotiated with nearby 
neutrals, in order to settle the mifavourable 
compensation trade balance and buoy up mark 
exchange. A more seriously and widely held 
opinion is that all importation of foodstuffs 
and raw materials from present-<[ay enemies, 
particularly all overseas imports, must for a 
long while after the war take the form of com- 
pensation trade agreements. 

The organisation of the new Imperial Eco- 
nomics Ministry, assisted by a mammoth ad- 
visory council and committees of experts 
which include representatives of all trades and 
industries, of labour, big business and hi^ 
finance, confirms^ if further proof were 
needed, that State Socialism with all its bene- 
fits and obvious evils will be carried into the 
transition period, with State control made 
even more rigid, if it were possible, than as 
practised in the 1918 phase of the war. In- 
deed German business, industiy and finance, 
almost completely under the iron thumb of 
State control today, already scent the con- 
tinued, perhaps complete loss of its independ- 
ence after the war. With no real peace in 
sight the struggle between State Socialism 
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lualism for the balance of ] 
ion period is on today; an< 
are that State Socialism, 
entrenched behind 



and economic war measures and tenaciously 
defending its fat jobs and remunerative 
sources of revenue, will triumph. 

In its broad lines, economic peace prepared- 
ness strategy is to be the continuation of 1918 
economic strategy, with probably a more ex- 
tensive employment of private enterprise, 
legitimate commerce and trade than under 
presait war conditions, though only under ab- 
solute State control — ^legitimate commerce and 
trade certain to be reduced to the role of sub- 
sidiary agents of State Socialism far into the 
transition period* 

State-controlled imports of foodstuffs are 
to be rationed, as at present. Imported raw 
materials, too, are to be State controlled and 
rationed, the State deciding what foodstuflFs 
and raw materials are needed most and fixing 
the quantities to be imported. 

It is already planned to give hard-hit peace 
industries preference in the distribution of 
raw materials, with individuals and industries 
that have profited hugely by the war forced to 
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suffering correspondiiig restrictions in fhe 
transition period. In the raticming of raw 
materials, too, those industries producing 
necessaries of life and goods of hi^ export 
value will be favoured first. State control in 
this field will be continued not only because of 
tonnage shortage and the delicate state of 
mark exchange's health, but in order to post- 
pone as long as possible the price-raising com- 
petition of uncontrolled German importers in 
the markets of the world. 

A cue to the economic future is affwded by 
the State's decision to monop<dise the importa- 
tion of the expected grain frcmi Russia 
through a '"grain importing syndicate/' in 
which the State and the leading members of 
the grain trade will be equal partners, except 
that the State speaks the decisive word in 
all important questions of Imsiness policy. 
While pondering the astounding fact of Grcr- 
many's elaborate and cocksure preparations 
for peace with none in sight, it is worth bear- 
ing in mind that even thinking Germans in 
large numbers believe that the enemy world 
will be eager to do business with Germany 
at the earliest possible peace moment, and 
that reputedly shrewd personages like tiie 
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ex-Vice Chancellor, Dr. HelflFerich, express 
strong scepticism about the probability of a 
commercial economic war after the war. In 
other words, the master minds of German 
peace preparedness harbour no doubts about 
Grcrmany's ability to get the goods; the com- 
plex problem as seen at the beginning of 1918 
is what most needed foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials to get first in maximum quantities and 
at lowest cost. 

The sharp State control of exports too is to 
be continued in the transition period after 
the 1918 model, since exports must pay for 
imports. Germany does, however, expect to 
have an easier task in bujnng than in selling 
goods; though it largely discounts the possi- 
bility of a deep-rooted permanent prejudice 
against the '^ made in Grermany '' trademark. 
The bugbear of Grcrmany's tough export 
problem after the war, as seen through Grcr- 
man eyes, is the fact that her present enemies 
too have reached a high pitch of industrialisa- 
tion during the war and by the inevitable con- 
version of war industries into peace industries 
will be more than able to flood their home 
market, to the exclusion of German goods. 
Russia is consequently already being locked 
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upon as the predestined saviour of Grermany's 
export trade. 

Despite the manifest evils of converting 
commerce and business into a bureaucratic 
State machine and continuing to run it as such 
even in peace time, the economic and financial 
problems of the transition period are already 
r^arded as so grave, hardly less than the 
problems of the last war phase, that Hie high- 
est interests of the State are held to justify 
the continuance of State Socialism into tiie 
reconstruction — ^indefinitely. The champions 
of individualism appear to be raUying in vain 
with their slogan, "" Right of way for com- 
merce and industry after the war." 

Less clearly defined, not yet definitely set- 
tled, is the strategy of financial peace pre- 
paredness; though it is certain that all pres- 
ent forms of State control will be continued 
into the transition period indefinitely, includ- 
ing licensing. State control of new com- 
panies formed and capital increases and 
stringent State control of the stodc exchanges, 
as well as of the money market. 

One interesting peace measure, already de- 
cided on, is the formation of a powerful finan- 
cial syndicate backed by the State for the pur- 
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pose of artificiaUy holding up the price of 
war-loan bonds. That the coming of peace 
will develop a hunger for liquid capital as for 
raw material, and that holders of war-loan 
bonds wiU dump them on the market regard- 
less of price and in volume capable of causing 
a catastrophal break, is a contingency thus al- 
ready provided against. In addition to the 
powerful "" absorbing sjmdicate," the Imperial 
Loan Banks are to be continued in opera- 
tion in the transition period to enable 
war bond holders to raise liquid capital 
rather than throw their holdings on the 
market. 

Ominousl]|^ mysterious is the peace prepara- 
tion for raising increased imperial revenues. 
For more than a year work has been in prog- 
ress on a grand finance reform, and the omi- 
nous feature is that, still unfinished, it necessi- 
tates the closest co-operation between the Im- 
perial Ministries of Finance and Economics. 
A talkative Bavarian Minister of Finance has 
let the cat partially out of the bag by hinting 
at a greater extension of State control over 
heretofore private enterprise after the war. 
There can be no doubt that Grermany is on 
the road to State monopolies, bent, in part at 
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least, on turning its war monopolies into peace 
monopolies* Already there are symptoms 
that the dove of peace will give birth to a 
sugar monopoly in Grermany, possibly also to 
an alcohol monopoly. 

With or without official sanction and co- 
operation, business, industry and finance are 
preparing for the peace revolution. The 
feverish fusions, syndicate organisings, new 
company flotations, capital increasings, nearly 
all have one eye on the coming of peace. The 
giant banks of tiie Money Trust have had a 
particularly keen sense of smell for the Rus- 
sian peace. In fact, " Eastward, Ho! " is tiie 
principal slogan of private peace prepared- 
ness. The giant banks have extended their 
branches into the hitherto neglected eastern 
field of Germany, right up to the Russian bor- 
der, in some cases actually into the conquered 
eastern territories; and big business and in- 
dustry appear to be enthusiastically swimming 
with the eastward stream — ^toward that po- 
tentially golden Russian market. 

Private peace preparation is most markedly 
noted in the war industries, which have radi- 
cally altered their war policy and today are 
conserving paper profits, raising and salting 
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away new capital for the painful metamor- 
phosis into peace industries; not without 
most serious misgivings. Thus the automo- 
bile industry is aLtt^ly worried about the 
future — ^its export market, which absorbed 40 
per cent, of the peace-time production, gone 
indefinitely, the home market quite unable to 
absorb its production exorbitantly increased 
by military demands. The principal peace 
problem of the war industries — ^the loss of 
customers who took the entire war production 
at top prices with prompt and sure payment — 
is still unsolved. 

A significant feature of peace preparedness 
is the astounding number of new organisa- 
tions, associations, unions, leagues and what 
not springing up like mushrooms throughout 
Germany — ^instinctive preparation for ihe 
existence struggle of the transition period. 
There is a Protective Association of German 
Creditors of Enemy Countries, a Corporation 
for the Promotion of German Foreign Trade, 
recently organised in Hamburg with a capital 
of 20,000,000 marks, participated in by super- 
banks, shipping companies and industrial 
enterprises, banded together to reconquer the 
lost world market. There are a thousand 
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oihers of every kind and description for every, 
conceivable purpose. 

Most significant, there are now unions and 
associations of employers, running into the 
hundreds, aimed directiy against labour. And 
labour too is preparing for peace — ^arming 
and organising for the economic war of the 
reconstruction. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

* DEGENERATION 

WHILE fhe radical reorganisation of 
Grermany, its transformation from 
peace to war economy (from Friedensmrt- 
schaft to Ktiegswirtschaft, as the Grcrmans 
say), is virtually completed, with the future 
development of the fighting State likely to 
proceed for the balance of the war on the 
fixed lines already laid down, the process of 
change continues with increasing rapidity 
throughout the whole tissue of society; Grer- 
many even under the new form of Socialism 
conditioned by unlimited military necessity 
being no rigid war machine but a living, 
fighting organism. 

All Grcrmany, human and material, plant 
and people, is continuously changing for bet- 
ter and for worse — change and decay, for the 
worse, being on the whole more rapid, more 

891 
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startlingly obvious than the constructive 
change taking place. 

War degeneration^ no longer of mere 
symptomatic significance but diagnosed as a 
chronic war disease, causing grave head- 
shakings among German specialists and think- 
ing Grcrmans generally, is eating cancerlike 
into tiie tissues of society, still sound at the 
core, and has already assumed such forms 
as these: 

Rapidly increasing crime and criminality. 
Increasing graft and minor sins against society. 
Progressive deterioration of the youtk of the 

country. 
Increasing snidde habit 
Precipitous fall of the birth rate and somewhat 

slower rise of the death rate. 
Lowering of the legal bars of social welfare 

standards. 
General though less marked physical and moral 

deterioration. 
Increasing social unrest and nervous irritability of 

the masses. 

Comparing 1918 with 1914, one can speak 
unexaggeratingly of a tidal wave of lawless- 
ness sweeping over this most law-abiding of 
peace-time peoples; the change for the worse 
being startling only in comparison with the 
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high peace-time standards, and as yet of no 
immediate military importance — ^not yet a 
factor of possible peace-compelling decisive- 
ness. It is worth noting that criminality in 
Germany tends to increase with food and 
economic pressm*e (affording a useful barom- 
eter for gauging both), and that the crime 
ciu^e, rising very gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly in the early years of the war, has 
risen more sharply since America's entry; also 
that the bulk of war criminality and minor 
law-breaking today is motivated by food. 

This is an era of overworked courts, public 
prosecutors and police in Grermahy. The 
figures of punishments and penalties meted 
out are characterised as "" astounding" ; still 
more prodigious the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of cases of all kinds pending. In Prussia 
alone, during the last year, more than 400,000 
cases involving violations of food ordinances 
only were tried before state and municipal 
courts, with nearly 164,000 convictions; while 
little Saxony, during the last food year, pro- 
duced a crop of more than 14,200 convicted 
food sinners. 

The very evident moral attrition caused by 
the war, tiie increasing criminality and fast 
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vanishing respect for tiie letter of the law, 
is not only working up from the bottcmi of 
society but actually spreading down from 
the top — a bad example to an otherwise 
amply predisposed public being set by official 
malefactors who, under the mask of military 
or economic necessity, not infrequently ride 
roughshod over the paragraphs of the law. 
Says an anonymous Grerman commentator: 

''One of the e^ilest conseqaences manifesting itself 
as a result of the straggle between war socialism and 
individualism is the disappearing respect for law and 
righty at first not so much among the great masses of 
the people as on the part of the innumerable authorities 
and war organisations. ' The end justifies the means ' 
is all too often their motto, and the excuse of the war 
justifies in their eyes much for which there is no legal 
ground, this particularly in the fertile field of food 
controL 

** The phenomenon has even been noted that authorities 
themselves have not kept the letter of official food 
ordinances but calmly ignored them." 

The increasing volume of war food crimi- 
nality and minor forgivable sinning is not 
a little due too to the mass of often conflict- 
ing war ordinances running into the thou- 
sands, too much for paid lawyers and judges 
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to digest, let alone policemen and common 
people. But instinct of self-preservation 
mider ruthless food and economic pressure 
still remains the principal reason for vanish- 
ing respect of law. 

More serious, perhaps still merely symp- 
tomatic yet opening up a perspective of pro- 
gressive degeneration as the war continues, 
is the increase in war crimes of violence, often 
due to hunger, mostly bred by abnormal war 
conditions. The Secret Field Police swarm- 
ing the conquered territories is recruited from 
Berlin's peace-time detective force and the 
sleuths of other large Grcrman cities. Many 
of the ablest police and detective chiefs have 
been drafted to posts in the military govern- 
ments. Police forces throughout Grcrmany 
have been cut down to the limit. The sur- 
viving police are fuUy occupied with mere 
trying to enforce a thousand food and other 
war ordii^ances — ^their normal job of rooting 
out criminals fallen almost entirely into 
desuetude. 

Thus there is a wide-open field of profitable 
activity for veteran criminals; a standing 
inducement to the potential criminal to enter 
the many lucrative war branches of the pro- 



1 
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fession; an increase in professional and semi- 
professional murders, murderous assaults* 
highway robberies, burglaries, larcenies and 
picking of pockets. 

Malefactors of all stripes for the first time 
in modem German criminal history are en- 
jojong something like real liberty, and ex- 
ploiting to the full their new war-time privi- 
leges ; increasing too is the amount of amateur 
crime, particularly among the youthful. 
Germany's potential criminal reserves, at 
least, seem to be inexhaustible for the balance 
of the war and far into the transition period. 

The actual percentage of criminals is still 
small; the significant fact is rather the rate 
of increase in a Grermany where crime sup- 
pression was once an exact science and a 
ruthlessly applied art. Compared with peace 
times, the number of star murder cases is 
large; still larger the mmaber of cases not 
permitted to see the light of print. These, 
hushed up by the authorities, leaking out 
and circulating as gossip, include almost the 
whole category of crimes committed by mih- 
tary deserters or by soldiers on furlough, 
more particularly the domestic war tragedies 
with soldiers or officers as protagonists — ^the 
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military ^"brainstorms"; military suicides; 
murders of discovered or suspected ""war 
wives." 

Here no vital statistics are available; but 
rumour and report, which are not always 
fallacious barometers of tendencies, breed an 
increasing number of cases. The wear and 
tear of war, the moral attrition, is recording 
itself in unmistakable terms of crime; and 
though the curve of criminality cannot be 
plotted with even approximate accuracy, its 
onward and upward tendency is not to be 
doubted. 

The following tjrpical examples of many 
similar cases which would make no startling 
reading in any other than a country where, 
in peace time, slums and east sides, gangsters 
and standing army of criminals were virtually 
non-existent, are offered. 

An aged widow living near Berlin was 
murdered by four youths aged 15, 15, 20 and 
20, their loot including, in addition to the 
rubber tire and tube of a bicycle wheel (rub- 
ber having an exorbitant war value), a 
pocketbook and a rosary — ** three and a half 
ounces of sausage and five ounces of pickled 
sea-mussel ' meat ' ! " — ^murder in part for not 
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quite nine ounces of food being very near a 
record, eren for war-time Grermany. More 
routine murder stories afford quite frequent 
reading in the metropolitan Grerman press. 

Or to turn from murders, consider tibis 
newest fashion in war highway robberies: 
An organised cattle robber band, operating 
from Cologne, not only terrorised but profit- 
ably plundered agriculturalists of the sur- 
rounding countryside. Their specialty was 
to break into bams and cattle sheds, kidnap 
pigs, cows, oxen and calves and slaughter 
them at night in the open field, smuggling 
their booty into Cologne in baskets, until one 
Rhenish peasant, bolder than the rest, fol- 
lowed the cattle thieves witii his farmhands. 
A revolver battle on the outskirts of Cologne 
ensued, mounted police reserves arriving from 
Cologne in time to snatch victory from the 
organised robber band, whose size is indicated 
by the fact that its " ten ringleaders received 
ten years in jail, the others five years.*' Nor 
is this an isolated case. Organised robber 
bands are roaming about Germany. 

The battle of Cologne between gendarmes 
and cattle thieves is indicative too of the 
fact that the spell of the Grerman "cop" 
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has been broken. Berlin eould boast two 
such duellos in one ni^: A "' rerobrer battle 
over a ton of tobacco *' between two thieves, 
caught while depositing the loot in a vacant 
lot, and watchful policemen, with, however, 
no blood shed ; the same night, a less fortunate 
Berlin '"cop" laid out by the shot of a 
burglar. 

An anonymous Berlin observer says : ^^ The 
burglars outdo one anoth^ in freshness — 
and sharpshooting. They are no longer 
merely night and day workers. At night, 
to be sure, they are favoured by the thorough- 
going 'coal saving' darkness of the streets; 
while by day the police, shrunken in numbers, 
have so many other things to do that they 
really can't keep a dose lookout. In short, 
the craft of scoundrelism flourishes every- 
where like a weed.'' 

Another German sociologist says: 

"One miiflt not be blind to the fact that thieving, 
which, as it is, is taking on astounding proportions, is 
farther abetted by the lighting restrictions/' 

Sudi a sure and profitable business has 
burglary become that it is being worked in 
a modem business way by virtual burglary 
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companies^— mutual benefit organisations. A 
recently convicted burglary concern in Berlin 
consisted of 11 partners, 8 in charge of the 
operating, 8 to look after the merdiandising 
and financial side of the business. The 
"president" of the enterprising company 
was described as " always appearing in fash- 
ionable clothes, with the iron cross of the 
first dass on his breast'' 

There is a big field here to be worked, 
particularly in view of the large number 
of untenanted furnished apartments, their 
owners being at the front. 

Bank burglars, professional and amateur, 
find it profitable to rob official premises 
where negotiable food cards, particularly 
bread cards, are to be had. Continuous and 
numerous are the lootings of such municipal 
premises. Typical of many similar cases 
was the robbery of Bread Card Commission 
No. 804 in Berlin, where the bag included 
"2,000 sheets of travellers' bread coupons, 
800 bread cards, 800 edible fat cards, 300 
potato cards, 100 imperial meat cards, and 
100 egg cards." 

As bread cards fetdi a standard retail 
price of five marks (say $1^ allowing for 
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some depreciation of GrermaQ paper money) 
while meat and fat cards are eagerly col- 
lected by connoisseurs at fancy prices, the 
profit of food-card stealing is obvious. A 
whole month's supply of imperial meat cards 
for Greater Berlin and suburbs was recently 
stolen. 

The very printing, the counting and check- 
ing up, the transportation and distribution 
of food cards must take place under the same 
sharp supervision as in the case of the print- 
ing aqd putting out of bank notes. 

In Berlin, for the sake of safety, the bread 
cards are taken from the printers to the 
Bread Card Commissions in military wagons, 
driven by uniformed soldiers and escorted by 
an armed military guard. Even this safe- 
guard is not always effective against "" high- 
way robbery*' of bread-card transports, as 
indicated by one humorous case. A bread- 
card wagon, driven and guarded by uni- 
formed soldiers, was stopped by an enter- 
prising bread-card thief wearing the uniform 
of a non-commissioned officer; ordered the 
wagon driven to another address and was 
implicitly obeyed; ordered the wagon un- 
loaded by the soldiers at the fake destina- 
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tion, perfect Teuton discipline obeying un- 
questioningly ; dismissed the onpty wagon 
and armed military escort, while waiting 
confederates quiddy put the stolen bread 
cards into circulation through the mysterious 
dhannels of the ^'underground traffic'* 

The number of crooks and confidence men 
operating in iBeld-grey officers' uniforms, less 
frequently as non-com's or privates, real or 
fake — but almost invariably adorned with the 
iron cross — ^increases. 

Train robbery on a modest scale has made 
its appearance. Spedalists are occasionally 
caught systematically working so-called D- 
trains or long-distance expresses; in Berlin, 
train thieves have found it profitable to get 
the business at the source, requiring no more 
capital than a ten-pfennig piece invested in a 
platform ticket, which enables the operator 
to go through the express before it starts 
and pick up any valuables lying around 
loose while Grerman travellers are kissing 
good-bye. 

Pocket picking is epidemic in Berlin; a 
Groman observer speaks of the ''pest of 
crooks." The overcrowded suburban trains, 
subways and street cars offer facilities for 
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this branch of the profession, and fhe thieves 
are working them with typical Teuton tiior- 
oughness. The principal sufferers are women. 
One victim suggests that the women of Berlin 
should fill their handbags with broken glass. 
An astounding number of Grerman youths 
apparently are sbatching women's hand- 
bags. In and around the Tiergarten is a 
favourite hunting ground. 

More serious is the great vogue of mail 
robbery. Even Post Office officials and em- 
ployees are doing it. If you check a trunk 
for a long haul, it is good advice to insure 
it, as an increasing number reaches destina- 
ticms plundered or doesn't arrive at all. 
Freight shipments of foodstuffs too have a 
habit of not arriving or of being greatly 
reduced in transit; and everjrthing ccm- 
ceivable has been known to vanish, from a 
trifling rabbit or goose out of a basket ship- 
ment to whole carload consignments of vege- 
tables. The criminal police have almost 
unlimited employment in running down this 
class of thievery and their record shows an 
increasing number of arrests of railroad 
employees. A recent sample cadie collected 
by a convicted railroad hand included 600 
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eggs, two tubs of butter, pails of marmalade, 
flour, sardines and sole leather. Freight 
plundering is worked not only by individual 
railroad onployees but by organised gangs, 
often with minor railroad officials or em- 
ployees as working partners. 

As an instance of many similar cases, at 
^the little town of Konitz, Prussia, an or- 
ganised company of more than twelve parcel 
thieves was arrested. The continued robbery 
of freight and express shipments and the 
increasing insecurity of the mails has reached 
sufficiently scandalous proportions to be aired 
in parliaments. Even the soldiers' field-post 
parcels are systematically robbed. Regis- 
tered letters increasingly fail to arrive — ^the 
record to date being a $150,000 valuables 
letter theft. 

Railroad employees who, like postal em- 
ployees, are all government officials are not 
the only official sinners. An increasing num- 
ber of cases is recorded of minor officials and 
employees, particularly of food control au- 
thorities untrue to their trust. Extensive 
embezzlements of food cards are practised, 
generally by women clerks, A woman em- 
ployed in the bread coupon cancellation 
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bureau of a Berlin borough took home every 
evening from work a document case full of 
uncancelled bread coupons whidi she retailed 
through women agents. On arrest she 
pleaded that "nearly everybody else in the 
food bureau was doing the same thing/' 

Too vast to be measured by ordinary stand- 
ards is the borderland of war criminality, 
mostly taking two forms, "war usury"' and 
"illicit traffic,'' frequently both forms com- 
bined, with hundreds of thousands of convic- 
tions and cases still pending. The law of 
"war usury" says vaguely that "he who 
for necessaries of life under present condi- 
tions asks or accepts prices whidi include an 
excessive profit will be punished by fine or 
imprisonment, or both.*' This vague legal 
net is catching cases by the hundreds of 
thousands, the innocent just as liable to suf- 
fer under it as the guilty. 

In Bavaria alone there were nearly 600 
prosecutions for illicit traffic in malt appor- 
tioned to the Bavarian breweries, with over 
a million dollars in fines inflicted. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DEGENERATION (Continubd) 

A GRAVE symptom of preyailing social 
and eocmomic conditions in war-time 
Grennany is tbe precipitous fall of the birtii 
rate: of no immeduite miUtary importance; 
but ominous fen* Grermany's more distant 
future. Officialdom, scientists and thinking 
Grermans gaierally have no delusicms about 
the seriousness of this war evil; it has figured 
in tile debates and ddUberations of the Reichs- 
tag and the Prussian Diet; it has been a 
featured theme in medical and other war con- 
gresses; it has added one more to the long list 
ci German propagandas. 

Grcrmany's vital statistics for tiie war 
period are not published broadcast, though 
fragmentary statistical information is oc- 
casionally available; nowhere howevo* a full 
statement c^ births and deatiis durmg the 
war years. The following estimated birth 
figures are based on reasonably complete 
official infant mortality statistics during the 
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war: Liviiig-bom in 1914, 1,797 fiOO; 1915, 
1,407,000; 1916, 1,090,000; 1917, 1,063,000. 
The sharp fall of the birth rate as a direct 
result of the war, particularly of increasmgly 
unfavourable food and economic conditions in 
urban Germany, is indicated by the following 
accurate table of births in cities and towns of 
15,000 or more inhabitants: 

1014 1915 191S 1017 

Jaxraanr , 64,086 63,488 33,027 31,066 

February 60,110 49,328 38,367 32,418 

March 64,646 64,726 33,000 31,200 

April 58,080 40,968 31,674 20,810 

Equally suggestive are the figures for the 
living-bom in the city of Berlin, as far as 
available: 1914, 37,498; 1915, 80,818; 1916, 
22,621. 

Even in the last peace jrears, the steady 
though relatively small decline of Grcrmany's 
birth rate was a source of concern to the 
military State; but if the last peace-time 
vintage years cannot be counted on to jrield 
more than about 600,000 recruits, the last war 
years must be regarded as almost complete 
military crop failures, the classes of 1915, 
1916, 1917 and remaining war years likely 
to ykld hardly more than 800,000 recruits; 
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for 1918, the fall in the birth rate as com- 
pared with the last peace year will, conserva- 
tively estimated, be close to 50 per cent. 

The figures indicate that the brakes have at 
last been successfully applied to the rapidly 
falling birth rate ; not completely checked, but 
at least slows up: the peculiar unfavour- 
able war factors have made themselves felt 
almost to the full, and the present tendency 
of the birth rate appears to be toward a 
normal, reasonably stationary war level. 
While experts disagree as to whether food 
scantiness is a direct factor in causing the 
faU of the war birth rate, Grerman sociolo- 
gists and medical specialists are agreed that, 
indirectly, food shortage is one of the prin- 
cipal factors. The increasingly fashionable 
practice of race suicide, even among the 
labouring classes, before the war has been 
stimulated by increasing food and economic 
pressure during the war. Particularly the 
middle classes hesitate to increase the size of 
already burdensome families, in view of the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient food; while 
millions of women are doing men's work in 
the mines, the iron and steel industries and 
other heavy occupations not conducive to 
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motherhocMl. The middle class is being con- 
verted into proletariat by the war; and even 
the proletariat is going in for quality rather 
than quantity progeny. 

Alarming this to a military State; particu- 
larly as birth rate depressing economic pres- 
sure must continue to increase indefinitely — 
weD into the reconstruction period. Every- 
thing that can be done under present war 
conditions to increase the stoc^ of human 
material is being done; so far mostly pallia- 
tives and conservation measures; — ^a success- 
ful campaign to reduce infant mortality; an 
equally successful propaganda to save a 
greater percentage of Grermany*s illegitimate- 
bom by ameliorating the peace-time status of 
illegitimacy. Positive measures are almost 
entirely in the hands of the military. All 
military authorities, both af the front and at 
home, take a paternal interest in the propa- 
gation of the Grcrman species; home furlough 
is granted to family fathers preferentially, 
primary military interests not conflicting; and 
soldiers, whether in home garrison or at fight- 
ing front, are not infrequently lectured to by 
superior officers on the duties of citizenship, 
with emphasis on the important duty to the 
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State of raising large families. All tliat 
military propaganda, stopping short only of 
explicit orders to increase and multiply, can 
accomplish is being done to bolster up the 
falling birth rate. 

The State has not gone so far as to pro- 
pose polygamy, for jthe balance of the. war 
or the transition period; but no other con- 
ceivable practical remedial measure will be 
left untried. The Prussian government has 
Icmg been working on a ^^ Program of Popu- 
lation Policy"; nearly completed, though 
most of its features cannot be carried out 
untU after the war. The population problem 
is to be attacked by the State along the two 
general lines of ** increasing production " and 
""conservation." The large-scale population 
policy is to include, as principal stimulating 
features, legislation against aiding and abet- 
ting voluntary race suicide; economic fav- 
ouritism to large families; improvement in 
the housing conditions of the poor; extensive 
colonisation of city population in the agri- 
cultural provinces; premiums on children to 
small-salaried State officials and employees; 
as conservation measures, a more intensive 
campaign against infant mortality; extension 
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of social welfare work ; the reform of the mid- 
wife profession; the supervision of the health 
of all infants through State '' Child Welfare 
Bureaus''; compulsory courses of instruction 
in infant-bearing for all girls in the public 
schools; the training of a large army of 
municipal child nurses; improving the condi- 
tion of iUegitimate children, Stete control of 
the birth rate can apparently go no farther 
than as outlined in Prussia's projected popu- 
lation poficy; unless it be to introduce com- 
pulsory marriage and polygamy, which stiD 
seem too radical even for Prussia despite the 
undoubted military necessity. Just as Grer- 
many's peace preparedness includes economic 
mobilisation plants for getting the economic 
jump on her present enemies after the war, 
so peace preparedness includes detailed popu- 
lation strategy designed to make up Grcr- 
many's and particularly Prussia's war losses 
before the present enonies can make good 
their losses in men: an idea expressed, among 
many other representative Grcrmans, by Pro- 
fessor Dr. von Schjeming, Surgeon-General 
of the Grerman Army : " That nation will be 
victor in this war which quickly makes up 
its losses." 
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Perhaps even more grave than the fallen 
war birth rate is the progressive demorali- 
sation of the youth of the nation: a harsh 
fact admitted by Grerman criminologists and 
sociologists^ by thoughtful Germans gener- 
ally, and characterised as one of the saddest 
domestic chapters of the war. The increas- 
ing moral attrition under increasingly ab- 
normal war conditions is startlingly revealed 
by what the Grcrmans call the ^^Venoahr- 
losung'^ — ^the very general depreciation — of 
the country's youth ; running the whole gamut 
from lack of discipline, truancy and rowdy- 
ism to full-fledged criminality. 

Germany's criminal records show an in- 
creasing number of murders committed by 
boys and youths, as the war continues; an 
increase in juvenile burglary and highway 
robbery, in juvenile thievery generally. Boys 
and youths too have acquired the war habit 
of their elders of forming organised robber 
bands and burglary concerns. Increasing 
juvenile criminality, stopping short not even 
of Use majesti — of burglarising and robbing 
the Kaiser's palace of Wilhelmshohe near 
Kassel — ^is indicated by all available statistics. 
In Leipzig, which may be considered typical 
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of conditions in all other large Grerman cities, 
the number of juvenile convictions in 1016 
was nearly double the number in 1915; with 
figures for last year not available. 

Susceptible youth is perhaps influenced 
most by the abnormal conditions of the war, 
including food and economic pressure; and 
the youth of the middle classes are the prin- 
cipal sufferers. The demoralisation of the 
nation's youth begins at home and continues 
in the schools; Germany's youth being the 
more easily prey to demoralising influences 
since home and school discipline was in peace 
time of the rigid iron kind — ^the reaction 
toward license in consequence all the greater. 
Iron discipline in home and school is all but 
extinct. Father afield; mother gunning for 
food when not wage-earning; children left 
to run wild — ^this is apt to be the average 
home picture. Disciplinarian conditions in 
the schools are little better; two-thirds the men 
teachers of the lower public schools being 
drawn into the army. 

There is too a lowering of mental stan- 
dards. Surviving teadiers are overworked, 
school hours shortened, classes consolidated; 
in the high schools the standard for final 
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examinations has heea lowered by the equiva* 
knt of two years' work. An intimate con- 
nection between food fidiortage and lowered 
brain efficiency is noted amcHig the school 
children in the cities. The school authorities 
have had to take official cognisance of this 
condition: under orders from the highest 
Kultur authcnities^ teachers are required to 
show every possible consideration for Hmr 
scholars because of prevailing food condi- 
tions; discipline, scolding, censure^ any kind 
of punishment forbidden. The result is a 
lowering of the academic standards all along 
the line. 

Depreciation of the nation's youth under 
the prolonged war strain shows in other ways. 
In 1914, flaming patriotism, war enthusi- 
asm, 20,000 schoolboys volunteering for front 
service; even in 1915 juvenile enthusiasm for 
the super-boy scout companies, for military 
preparation, for patriotic gold collecting, 
heme collecting, war loan soliciting and what 
not: in 1918, according to a German peda- 
gogue, ^' there is eversnvhere complaint re- 
garding the sinking of juvenile enthusiasm 
for the military preparation of the youth; 
collecting is done mudi more for the pecuni- 
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ary reward tiiiai from palariotic motives; the 
older schoolboys have their inner strugg^ 
between hope of leaving sdbool with incom- 
pleted studies and fear of having to fight for 
the Fatherland; in those social layers whidb 
are less hemmed in by tradition^ education 
and discipline^ increasing violation of the law 
— ^at first merely crimes against propoty, 
then more and more tending to deeds of 
violence; thus fall deep shadows over the 
luminous picture of 1914/' sadly reflects the 
Herr Professor. Juvenile criminality in 
Berlin is estimated to have increased three- 
fold today over 1914; still only a small per- 
centage of the youth of the whole nation, 
but nevertheless an alarming problem for a 
society still sound at the core, and wanting 
to keep so, war or no war. 

'^Juvenile morality by military law'* is 
about the only attempted solution of the 
problem to date. Certain feeble flourishes 
against juvenfle demwalisation have occasion- 
ally been made by the commanding generals 
of army corps districts; thus, to check va- 
grancy, military decrees limiting the f reedcxn 
of movement of youths — no leaving the army 
corps district in whidi this order is promul- 
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gated without the permission of the military 
authorities; to check demoralisation incident 
to too much money to spend, military decrees 
fixing a minimum part of wages to be paid 
in cash to youths, the balance to be placed 
in savings banks and ultimately invested in 
war loan under the guardianship of the 
military authorities; also, here and there 
military decrees prohibiting cigarette smok- 
ing by juveniles; more thought provoking, 
such a decree as that of Greneral Emmich^s 
successor as Commander of the 10th Army 
Corps, prohibiting all promenading on Han- 
nover's main street on the part of school boys 
and girls, for " moral reasons/* 

Regeneration of the nation's youth is 
rightly regarded as hardly second in im- 
portance to increasing the birth rate. Among 
juveniles too the process of moral attrition 
must be expected to continue and increase 
during the balance of the war, however. 
Curiously, while Grermany's suicide rate which 
in peace time all but tied Sweden for the 
civilised world's record, has gone up during 
the war, juvenile suicide in Grermany, much 
commented on in peace times, has markedly 
decreased probably owing to the greatly low- 
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ered academic standards in the schools 
— ^war-time examinations no longer hav- 
ing any terrors for the younger war genera- 
tion. 

Minor attrition symptoms worth passing 
note are the increasing habit of grafting, 
blackmailing and anonymous denunciations 
to the police and military authorities. 
"Honest graft" was not noticeably preva- 
lent in the early years of the war; to the 
American observer it seemed virtually non- 
existent. This lack of up-to-dateness has 
been more than made up since food and 
economic pressure became acute. Relatively 
small sums of money today serve to suborn 
many an honest Grcrman to violate food and 
other war ordinances. The outward and 
visible sign of graft, however, is the Berlin 
chauffeur, vintage 1918. The competition for 
the few surviving taxicabs in Berlin is such 
that the chauffeurs can name and obtain 
their own figures. Particularly in the still 
existing night-life centres you can see 
columns of taxis all with the pale blue 
"hired" flag up, taximetres showing sums 
of 20, 25 and 80 marks. The strategy for 
capturing one of these evil-smelling benzol 
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tanks is to offer psLymeal of all the metre 
shows plus a tip of 20 or 80 marks phw 
the legal tariff (o destinatioiL Nor are the 
drivers of those lean survivor horse-cabs be- 
hind their benasol brethren in the fine art of 
applied grafting. In general^ paper money 
works miracles in German; — nevor more so 
than today. 

Food and econcHnic pressure have bred 
ingenious forms of bladonail on an unprece- 
dented scale. Illicit traffickers in foods have 
been known to hold up old or new custcxners 
for higher prices by gentle threat to expose 
them to the authcnrities — ^this even wh«e 
the customer has been a nmnicipality. Em- 
ployees bring gentle blackmail pressure on 
employers by threatening to expose their 
violations of law» and employers in turn can 
and do blackmail employees by threatening 
to revoke their reclamation or otherwise caU 
the attenticm of the military authorities to 
the fact that recalcitrant employees are 
eligible and fit for military or civilian 
auxiliary service. Greatly increased too has 
the practice of denunciation by anonymous 
letters. If you have a grudge against any- 
body> write a letter to police or military 
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exposing violations of any cme of th^ innu- 
merable thousands of war ordinances and 
regulations. The authorities^ already over- 
workedy are in receipt of was^ baskets full 
of denunciatory letters^ to which in most cases 
they pay no attenticm. 

Sjrmptomatic of war's increasing wear and 
tear» perhaps less of moral depreciation tiian 
of nerve attriticm under prolonged food scan- 
tiness and economic pressure, with no obtain 
end in sight, is the marked tendaicy to brawl, 
to start a ^^ roughhouse," to quarrel violently 
on slightest provocations, to be emotionally 
explosive and ^^go off'' over trifles; so too 
there is frequent lament and complaint over 
increasing lack of courtesy and aUied vu^es, 
this particularly in Berlki. The ''biedere** 
Berliners, once soul of good nature and racy 
tart humour, are said to have beccMne of bear- 
biting dispositicm, snappy, quick-tempered, 
quick to wraih over next to nothing. World- 
war neurologists are justified in diagnos- 
ing nerve-strain tending toward ilational 
neurasthenia; though the Germans still 
have nerves of iron, if they do give way 

Unwonted, symptomatic scenes result, sudi 
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as the scandalous "' battle "" between crippled 
war veterans and home champions of Uie 
Fatherland Party at a Berlin mass meeting, 
the invited war cripples^ thou£^ guests of 
the pan-6ermans» being roundly abused and 
beaten by their ruthless annexationist hosts. 
Overworked police, with no time to hunt 
down criminals even, have plenty of extra 
work trying to preserve order at mass meet- 
ings or dose them up before outbursts occur. 
Indeed there is an increasing tendency to 
bait rival political speakers and break up 
mass meetings; the Socialists being particu- 
larly active in starting offensives against 
pan-Grerman Fatherland party meetings, 
packing the haUs, heckling the speakers and 
breaking up the show by singing of the 
'"Socialist Marseillaise"; pan-Grerman pa- 
triots generally trying to save the day by 
singing of " Deutsdiland, Deutschland iiber 
Alles " ; a musical duel saved generally from 
a personal fistic finale by quick intervention 
of police critics. 

Unlovely scenes are liable to result when- 
ever overstrained Teuton meets Teuton. In- 
numerable are the altercations between ticket 
sellers and public, between overworked post- 
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office employees and public, between over- 
worked savings-banks cashiers and depositors, 
between overstrained public service in gen- 
eral and the overstrained underserved public; 
nerve tension such that whenever the wires 
gets crossed, sparks fly, angry words occa- 
sionally causing mutual blow-out* Says a 
German commentator: '^ In Berlin, the force 
of good wiU is thought-provokingly handi- 
capped by temperament. People are now 
rasping and ungracious to one another; all 
part of the obnoxious tone of daily inter- 
course which, alone with so many other 
things^ the war has bestowed on us." Over- 
crowded subways and surface cars are a 
peculiarly useful high-pressure gauge for 
revealing the explosive temperament of the 
latter-day Grcrman war mind. A Grcrman 
observer sings of the stopping places: '^ Here 
Combat reigns and only brute Strength 
wins," while another asks plaintively whether 
a little more common sense and goodwill on 
the part of the public might not mitigate 
"the wild scenes in the subways." Mutual 
vituperation not infrequently leads to hostile 
conflict between women conductors and pas- 
sengers; a Grcrman eyewitness reports the 
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sympiaauXic seene of traffic being Hed up on 
a busy Berlin line because the conduGtren 
climbed down from the platform to best up 
a girl who had tried to get aboard despite 
the peremptory '^all full," a long line of 
cars being stalled while the combat raged in 
the street until the motwman dropped his 
neutrality and assaulted the conductress. 
Loud ami frequent too are the public's ecxn- 
plaints about the hi^-handed insulting tone 
of many shopkeepers and derks, this particu- 
larly the case in food stores where food 
scantiness has reversed the ordinary rules of 
commerce; the seller holds the wfaiphanc^ and 
feels that he is dcnng the bujrer a great 
favour. Increasingly large is the number oi 
tradesmen and shopkeepers whose Boenses 
have been suspended or revoked by the 
autiborities for insulting or impolite treat- 
ment of the buying public. That bad war 
manners might ultimately become a menace 
of military importance if allowed to go too 
far is however fully recognised. The im- 
perial postoffice department has sent out 
circular orders instructing all postal and 
telegraph ^nployees to practice tiie utmost 
politeness in ilieir business intercourse and 
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the Ministry of War too has ordered all its 
subordinates to deal promptly and politely 
with the public. The only cure, however, for 
Berlin's war "'nerves'' is more food mixed 
with the hope of peace. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 

GERMANY is undergoing a bloodless 
social revolution: the old social order 
is changing;-for better and for worse. 
Peace-time Grennany^ increasingly liquidated 
in the alembic of war, is recrystallising into 
ultimate form unprophesiable but obviously 
a radically new Grcrmany; old caste and class 
lines variably changing, vanishing or stub- 
bornly, and in most cases losingly, struggling 
for continued existence; old class lines deep- 
ening; new lines and planes of cleavage ap- 
pearing; nothing absolutely certain but this 
— ^that no part of the body and soul politic 
is persisting unchanged. 

Distinctly a war novelty is the sharp plane 
of cleavage that divides home and front, 
combatants and non-combatants; an insur- 
mountable psychological plane that separates 
the sheep led to battle slaughter from the 
goats of food and much other shortage at 
home. Those six million odd Grermans ma- 

884 
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Tooned at the fronts and behind, with only 
briefest home vacations at long intervals, live 
in a world of their own, having little in c(»n- 
mon with the civilian world of Grermany. 
Months and years of fighting and military 
hardships, of concentrated experience and 
close comradeship, have set their stamp on 
those odd six millions; changed their whole 
mode of German thinking; changed their 
peace-time standard of values; above all, 
given them time and opportunity to think, 
and made them think. And the result of 
their thinking is expressed in the still vague 
leitmotif of all front psychology: "Thmgs 
must be diflPerent at home after the war," 
Those six million fighters and near-fighters, 
Landsturm and Etappen personnel, have 
grown to regard themselves as the real and 
only " saviours of the Fatherland,** as alone 
bearing the danger and burd^i of the war, 
and as therefore not merely demanding spe- 
cial consideration but having the right to 
demand, to speak the decisive word, and if 
necessary enforce those still vague ** things ** 
which must be " different at home ** after the 
war. With no impairment to iron miUtary 
discipline, which is rooted in the Teuton char- 
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acter, they have nevertheless developed strong 
opinions of their own and something very 
akin to free will^ with little left of awe for 
rank or caste. Those six millions^ the bulk 
of Grermany's best manhood, must be consid- 
ered as a new war entity; — ^as forming a 
new ^^ class" of fighters, who can be relied 
on to fight just as hard in the great social, 
econ(xnic and innerpolitical struggle after the 
war as on the battle fields of France and 
Flanders. Let demobilisation once turn this 
homogeneous-minded military mass loose on 
a Grermany f actionally divided against itself 
on all questions except that of ""not being 
beaten and dismembered/* and call for an 
accounting and reformatory settlement; and 
it is like to prove a factor of decisive im- 
portance. Kaiser and Parliament, officialdom 
and press more or less, according to their 
degree of enlightenment, already sense the 
exceeding probability that the field army, its 
work done, will return demanding payment 
in rights and promised reforms long deferred. 
The potential political power of the new 
"" front class '' explains much that is happen- 
ing in changing Grermany. 
In Grermany itself, the Great Divide is 
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food — ^also essentially a war novelty. The 
new lines of social, economic and political 
cleavage run closely along the lines of food 
and its corollary, peace. One might say that 
aU Germany is unequaUy divided into two 
parts; the purblind "better-fed class" and 
the peace-yearning "underfed class," with 
their vocal leaders and enlightened though 
well-fed champions. The food line is the 
most reliable clue to follow through the dark 
labyrinth of German internal politics, the 
interminable polemical controversy over in- 
nerpolitical reform and parliamentarisation, 
war aims and peace terms, pan-German 
alarums and minatory Socialist excursions. 
Food, too, or the lack of food, explains much 
in Grermany today. 

The German people are split wide-open 
into new classes along sharply defined deep- 
ening lines of cleavage. The gulf is already 
seemingly unbridgeable today that separates 
the upper and neither patriot classes; — ^the 
champions of positive and negative " ultimate 
victory," dictated peace of annexation and 
no-annexation peace of compromise and re- 
conciliation. Within these rival bodies of 
public opinion there is a growing feeling of 
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class solidarity; the controversy over ^rar 
aims and peace terms is becoming less and 
less academic and, mider food and peace 
pressm^, increasingly assmning the form of 
a class strug^. There is mmiistakably a 
line-up of war proletariat against war plu- 
tocracy and Junkerdom, botli camps deter- 
mined to fight out the issue. 

Portentous of class struggle too is the 
sharp plane of innerpolitical deavage, deep- 
ening along the food and peace lines of 
division. It is no longer an academic dif- 
ference of opinion between the forces of 
Reaction and Political Progress but the be- 
ginning of a very real struggle for power 
between the minority " better-fed " class and 
the majority " underfed " class (" underfed ^ 
according to peace-time standards, not neces- 
sarily underfed from the medical and physi- 
ological point of view) ; blind Junkerdom, 
with its new ally War Plutocracy seemingly 
fighting its last battle, at bay against the 
masses of Socialism, Liberalism and Political 
Enlightenment generally; Monardiical Oli- 
garchy versus Democratised Monarchy; a 
dass struggle embittered and made more 
acute by food and economic pressure, of 
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immediate vital importance and most un- 
academie practical future possibilities. 

Note too tiiat the abnormal war-time 
change in the normal peace-time distribution 
of wealth has caused a remarkable displace- 
ment of certain old class lines and that this 
process is continuing at an increasing rate. 
In general the rich are growmg richer, the 
poor are growing relatively richer, the middle 
classes poorer. The number of the rich is 
likewise increasing, so too the numbers of the 
proletariat with money in the savings bank; 
while the broad middle classes are undergoing 
a slow process of attrition, for which the 
€Sermans have coined the ungainly term 
"proletarianisation." The ranks of plutoc- 
racy are swelled by war profiteers, including 
lucky individuals who have managed to climb 
out of Aose seemingly doomed middle classes, 
whose purchasing power is steadily dimin- 
ishing. " Small officialdom," as the €Sermans 
say, small-salaried government servants, in 
general all that stratum of middle class with 
modest fixed incomes and salaries is unmerci- 
fully squeezed as no other class between food 
and economic pressure, between high rising 
prices and stationary incomes, forced to use 
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up peace-time savings or run into debt. 
Excepting the small percentage of fortunates 
who have climbed into the bosom of plu- 
tocracy, iiie broad middle classes are being 
depressed toward the level of the war prole- 
tariat, which is rising and meeting the middle 
classes halfway. Progressive "proletariani- 
sation" is a social war phenomenon causingr 
much anxious headshaking in Grermany today. 
" Where will it end? " . . . "Are we of the 
upper class doomed?'' were questions the 
writer often heard in Grermany, and whidi 
today are still more frequently asked. 

Grold income tax statistics indicate tiie 
thought-provoking abnormal shift in the dis- 
tribution of wealth; away from the broad 
middle classes and towiu*d those opposite 
poles, war plutocracy and war proletariat. 
In Prussia, the total net income, as reported 
for taxing purposes, has increased by more 
than one billion marks during the war, while 
the average net income has increased by more 
than 1,000 marks — ^statistical testimony to the 
artificial prosperity in the "Era of Paper." 

The trend of wealth toward the war pro- 
letariat, though appreciable, is insignificant 
compared with the stream of paper wealth 
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pouring into plutocracy's coflFers. Neverthe- 
less, tbe Prussian proletariat's share in the 
grand total of net incomes has increased by 
more than 1 per cent., which in round numbers 
represents a shift of more than 200,000,000 
marks as war increment to the incomes of 
proletariat, this lowest tax class including all 
those whose net incomes range from to 900 
marks. The proletariat's improved financial 
position is further indicated by the immense 
savings-banks deposits, large number of new 
accounts opened and huge number of small 
subscriptions to war loans. 

How financially hard hit by the war have 
been the middle classes is likewise disclosed 
by the income tax statistics. While the prole- 
tariat's share in the grand total of net income 
in Prussia was increasing by more than 1 per 
cent, or approximately 200,000,000 marks, 
the share of the lower middle classes in 
the total income was steadily dropping, 
and has already fallen by nearly 2 per 
cent., which seems little until translated into 
concrete figures. The total income of the 
lower middle classes, with net incomes of 
from 900 to 3,000 marks, has during the 
war diminished by approximately 400,000,000 
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marks. Almost equally hard hit have been 
ibe upper middle classes, with net incomes 
ranging from 3,000 to 9,500 marks. Their 
proportional share in the grand total of tax- 
able Prussian incomes has during the war 
diminished by 1.75 per cent., representing 
a shrinkage of approximately 350,000,000 
marks. The well-to-do, with net incomes 
ranging from 9,500 to 30,000, have managed 
to hold their own; their percentage share in 
the grand total of Prussian incomes has 
remained stationary. They form the turning 
point for the shifting current of paper 
wealth; the threshold to the new war 
plutocracy. 

To what extent the rich are growing richer 
is startlingly shown by the inccnne tax sta- 
tistics. The "lower-class plutocracy," with 
net taxable incomes ranging from 30,500 to 
100,000 marks, has increased its proportional 
share in the total of Prussian incomes by 
1 per cent., representing a handsome war 
increment of 200,000,000 marks to the rela- 
tively small group of lower-class plutocracy's 
net incomes — curiously about the same as in 
the case of the proletariat class. Very mudi 
better have fared the super-ridi, with net 
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incomes of more than 100,000 marks. Upper- 
dass plutocracy's share in the grand total 
of Prussian incomes has increased by more 
than 2.5 per cent., representing an increment 
to net income of 500,000,000 marks. The 
richest "man" in Grermany and Prussia's 
biggest taxpayer, said to be the Prince 
Henkell-Donnersmarck estate, had a net in- 
come of 29,400,000 marks in 1917 as against 
only 23,800,000 marks in the last peace year. 

The almost revolutionary change in the 
distribution of wealth through war profits 
(principally made in agriculture, traffic in 
foodstuffs and the war material industries) is 
even more strikingly indicated by the rapidly 
increasing number of new Grcrman million- 
aires; the financial attrition of the middle 
classes by the decreasing number of taxpayers 
with medium net incomes. 

During the first three years of the war, 
the number of net " upper middle class " 
incomes ranging from 3,000 to 9,500 marks 
had decreased by 6.5 per cent. In the same 
period, on the other hand, the number of 
the well-to-do taxpayers with net incomes 
ranging from 80,000 to 100,000 marks in- 
creased by 8.1 per cent.; while war miUion- 
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aires have increased and multiplied Jike 
rabbits* The number of taxpayers in 
Prussia with net incomes ranging from 100,- 
000 to 500,000 marks increased by 27.2 per 
cent, during the first three years of the war; 
the number of those with incomes between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 marks increased by 
nearly 40 per cent.; while the number of 
super-plutocrats with incomes of over one 
million marks is nearly 50 per cent, greater 
than at the outbreak of the war. At the 
beginning of 1917 there were 134 taxpayers 
in Prussia alone with net incomes exceeding 
one million marks as against only 91 in the 
last year of peace. 

While the backsliding broad middle classes 
are bearing the brunt of the war and suffer- 
ing accordingly, the rising proletariat is gain- 
ing yi political importance and in political 
interest to the menaced upper classes. Par- 
ticularly the working class i^ows restless 
symptomatic beginnings of a growing reah- 
sation of its political power as a class and 
the will to use this power decisively; though 
the socialistic working class is still split 
wide open into orthodox and radical camps, 
nationalists and internationalists, majority 
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Socialists who like most of their French and 
English comrades still are possessed of a 
hard-headed common-sense patriotism and tiie 
minority of weaker sisters whose remnant 
Grermanism is fast being lost in vapourings 
about theoretical brotherhood of labour and 
world revolution of proletariat. The deft 
in Grcrman Socialism which seemed unheal- 
able appears, however, under constant food 
pressure and increasing economic pressure 
to be actually mending somewhat; certain 
that the masses in the rival Socialist camps 
are drawing closer together under common 
hardship and that the time is inevitably com- 
ing when the working class wiU make its 
political power effectively felt as a uni& 

Junkerdom is undeniably undergoing a 
slow process of political attrition. While its 
landed estates are being eaten into by war 
parvenus and further inroads are threatened 
by a large scale internal colonisatioti policy 
after the war, the beginning of Junkerdom's 
end as a politically privileged class is already 
in sight, with far-reaching consequences. No 
less stubbornly than Junkerdom is plutocracy 
entrenching itself and preparing for a life 
and death struggle. 'As a class, the *^ Inter- 
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ests '' have gained tremendously in poKtical 
power during the war, this particularly true 
of the so-called "heavy industrials" — coal, 
the iron and steel interests; and the other 
captains of war industry. A clean-cut politi- 
cal line-up of broad masses against Juoker- 
dom and plutocracy, allied in defence of spe- 
cial privilege, both ready for battle, is the 
characteristic feature of Grermany in 1918. 

Far-going social change is indicated too 
by the very gradual fading or bhuring of 
certain old caste lines. 

Aristocracy is fast losing caste in the eyes 
of the multitude. Abnormal war conditions, 
in first line food and economic pressure, have 
brought about a general transvahiaticm of 
values; rank and title have measurably de- 
preciated. The familiarity of the front has 
bred a kind of scepticism among conummers 
regarding superior mortals; aristocrats com- 
ing more and more to be judged on their 
merits as mere men and evaluated accord- 
ingly. Officialdom too has lost much of its 
nimbus to the eyes of the broad masses. 
While tiie slow process of attrition is nibbling 
at the social prestige of officialdom and 
feudal aristocracy, the prestige of big busi* 
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ness and finance is steadily increasing. Here 
is distinctly a war novelty. For not only 
does officialdom no longer look down on 
business, but business, having been forced to 
make closer acquaintance with officialdom as 
a result of the war, has lost most of its awe 
and excessive respect for the official caste. 
And business is actually beginning to attract 
members of the official class into its ranks 
with the certainty that this wiU be increas- 
ingly the case after the war. The military 
to^, which has been brought into intii^ 
working contact with business, particularly as 
a result of the Hindenburg program, has 
acquired new wholesome respect for business. 
The military caste line too appears to be 
blurred in spots and slowly fading all along 
the line. As perhaps most significant symp- 
tom that the old Germany is perishing, a new 
Grermany evolving is the greatly changed po- 
sition of woman as a result of the war, a 
change which though great must be regarded 
as still only in the initial stadium. Here too 
an old class line is fast breaking down. 
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